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BLADES, EAST & BLADES, Ltd. 


Established 1821. 


CITY OFFICES: WORKS : 
17 ABCHURCH LANE, LEONARD ST., FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E.C. LONDON, E.C. 


Telephones : Mansion House 9681 (5 lines). Telephones : Clerkenwell 3636, 3637, 3638, 
Telegrams : “ Identical, London.” 


BANKERS’ CHEQUE PRINTERS. 


BANK NOTES, BONDS, BANKERS’ PROTECTIVE CHEQUES, 
CERTIFICATES, POSTAGE AND REVENUE STAMPS, 
ENGRAVERS AND FINE ART PRINTERS. 
COMPANY PROSPECTUSES. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 
PRINTERS, ACCOUNT BOOK MAKERS, AND SEAL ENGRAVERS. 


PHOTOGRAVURE AND COLOUR PRINTING. 


PUBLIC COMPANY WORK, INCLUDING INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
BANKS, ETC., A SPECIALITY. 
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THE IMPERIAL BANK OF PERSIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1889) 
Capital fully called up - £650,000 Reserve Account - - £650,000 


(with power to increase to £4,000,000) 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter - - - -£1,000,000 


LONDON BANKERS : 
Messrs, Giyn, Mitts & Co, Tue WestMinsTER Bank Liwitep, LomBarp Street, Ltoyps Bank LimiTeED, 
HEAD OFFICE : 
33/36 Kinc Wittiam Street, Lonpon, E.C.4. 
CHIEF OFFICE IN PERSIA : 
TEHERAN, 
BRANCHES IN PERSIA: 

Abadan, Ahwaz, Barfrush, Birjand, Bunder Abbas, Buru “or Bushire, Dizful, Duzdab, Hamadan, Isfahan, 
Kazvin, Kerman, Kermanshah, Masjed Suleiman, Mohammerah, Pehlevi, Resht, Shiraz, 
Sultanabad, Tabriz, Vena. 

BRANCHES IN IRAQ (Mesopotamia) : BRANCH IN INDIA: 

Bacpap, Basra, Bombay, 





"THE BANK transacts Banking Business of every description in 
and connected with Persia and Iraq (Mesopotamia), also with 
Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi. 
Clean and Documentary Credits arranged. Documentary Bills 
negotiated, Clean and Documentary Bills collected. Letters of Credit, 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers issued. 


Correspondents in all important places abroad. 
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Lloyds Bank is organized to undertake banking operations of every 
description, from the smallest to the largest. Besides more than 1,850 
branches in England and Wales, it has offices in India and Burma and 


agents or correspondents in all parts of the world. Deposits with the 
bank exceed £350,000,000. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: London, E.c.3 


Colonial and Foreign Department: 80 Gracechurch Street, E.c.3 
Trustee Department : 39 Threadneedle Street, E.c.2 











The 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members ts limited to 
the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of :.929 of the Colony.) 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL alt pee oe $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID uP :. oe one $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS— 
STERLING _... ins ibs a iis i £6,500,000 
SILVER we ios ye ite cm i $9,500,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS .... $20,000,000 


Heap OrFrice: HONGKONG. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


J. A. PLUMMER, Chairman. 
Hon. Mr, C. G. S. MACKIE, Deputy-Chairman. 
W. H. BELL Hon. Mr. J. J. PATERSON 
A. H. COMPTON T. E. PEARCE 
B. LANDER LEWIS T. H. R. SHAW 
G. MISKIN J. P. WARREN 
CHIEF MANAGER: V. M. GRAYBURN. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, Colombo, Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg, 
Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh, Johore, Kobe, a Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacea, Manila, 


Moukden, Muar, Nagasaki, New York, Peiping (Peking), hag > 2 . Rangoon, Saigon, = = sae Shanghai, Singapore, 
yo, Yloilo, hama 


Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, Tientsin, ‘singtao, 


COMMITTEE IN LONDON: 
Sir Charles Addis, K.C.M.G., Chairman. 
Sir George Macdonogh, G.B.E., Sir George Sutherland 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G. A. M. Townsend 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Revelstoke Cc. F. Whigham 
MANAGERS IN LONDON: 


Sir Newton Stabb H. D. C. Jones 
Sub-Manager: R. E. N. Padfield Accountant: A. Moncur 


9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 





MARTINS 
BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
7, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL. 


London Office: 
68, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3. 


Manchester District Office: 
43, SPRING GARDENS. 


Capital Paid Up and Reserves £7,800,045 
Deposits, etc., at 30 June 1930 £77,459,008 


The Bank has over 565 Offices, and Agents 
in all the principal towns at home and 
abroad. 


All descriptions of Banking, 
Trustee and Foreign Exchange 
Business Transacted. The Bank is 
prepared to act as Registrar for 
Public and Corporate Bodies, etc. 


BANCA MOLDOVA 


LTD. 
JASSY——BUCHAREST. 


o oO 


Capital Paid up and Reserves— 
LEI 181,500,000, 


o oO 
Cable Address: MOLDOBANCA. 
Branches : 
BACAU, BALTI, BARLAD, BRAILA, 
CETATEA ALBA (ACKERMAN), 
CERNAUTI, CHISINAU, GALATI, 


RENI, ROMAN, TIGHINA, TARUTINO, 
VASLUI 


oO 


Every Description of Banking 
Business Transacted. 


THE 


MITSUI BANK 


LIMITED 


INCORPORATED IN JAPAN 
FOUNDED 1683 


Capital subscribed Yen 100,000,000 

Capital paid up - Yen 60,000,000 

Reserve Fund - Yen 65,200,000 

Undivided Profits Yen 2,078,361 
(Dec, 1929) 


Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN 


Branches in all the principal cities 
in Japan, and in Bombay, New 
York, S:anghai, Sourabaya. 


LONDON OFFICE: 


Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
E.C. 2. 


Telephone - - LONDON WALL 2221-2 
” ” 4239 


Cable Address ** MITSUIGINK, LONDON” 


164 BRANCHES IN 
FINLAND 


oO 


Capital and Reserves : 


Fmk. 426,000,000 


Oo 


KANSALLIS-OSAKE-PANKKI 


(National Joint Stock Bank) 


Head Office: HELSINKI 
(Helsingfors) FINLAND , 
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ANKERS to world-renowned 


Swedish industrial and 


G Ri financial concerns: 
Seandinavisha. 
Kreditaktiebolaget 


HEAD OFFICES AT GOTEBORG, STOCKHOLM, MALMO 





ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727 


CAPITAL (FULLY PAID) £2,500,000 RESERVE FUND £2,910,320 
DEPOSITS £46,235,129 








CORRESPONDENTS OVER 200 YEARS OF TOTAL NUMBER 


THROUGHOUT THE OF R " 
suTenn ace e COMMERCIAL BANKING — 





- . 49 CHARING CROSS, S.W.1 
3 MisnoPsalte et. West End (London) omees{ #4 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
— 1 BURLINGTON GARDENS, W.1 


Head Office: EDINBURGH 


General Manager : SIR ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT. 


(Incorporated in Egypt. Liability of Members is Limited.) 


HEAD OFFICE : CAIRO. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - - - - £3,000,000. 
RESERVE FUND - - - - - - £2,950,000. 




















London Agency: 
6 and 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in 


EGYPT and the SUDAN. _ 
YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. (Uncorporated in Japan.) 

















Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid - - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - - - + - Yen 111,500,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. 
Brancues and Acencigs at Alexandria, Batavia, Bombay, Canton, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Hong Kong, Honolulu, Kai Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los 
Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, 
Saigon, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostok (temporarily closed). , 
The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and 
Letters of Credit on above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. Deposits received 
for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on application. 


London Office :—7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
D. NOHARA, Manager. 
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LIABILITIES. 


£ s «, £ a. & 
SHARE CAPITAL 
Authorized 
750,000 
Shares 
of £1 
each 750.000 0 06 
Issued oo 
600,000 Shares of £1 
each, fully paid 600,000 0 0 
RESERVE ne a a 250,000 0 0 
LOANS AGAINST INVEST- 
MENTS AND OTHER SECU- 
RITY oe ae -- 1,354,119 8 11 
CURRENT, DEPOSIT AND 
OTHER ACCOUNTS (including 
Balance of Profit and Loss 
Account, and Provision for 
Taxation and Contingencies) 1,229,063 15 2 


ACCEPTANCES AND ENDORSE- 
MENTS ON ACCOUNT OF 
CUSTOMERS AGAINST DE- 


POSIT OF INVESTMENTS OF 

£58,351 1 8 y 
BILLS REDISCOUNTED | 
GUARANTEES AND 


1,849,688 1 
3,650,040 1 
OTHER 





ENGAGEMENTS FOR  AC- 
COUNT OF CUSTOMERS . 1,006,077 
BILLS AND DOCUMENTS FOR 
COLLECTION, per Contra .. 1,495,284 1 
£11.43 


A. P. KASPARSON )} ay 
V. ISSENBECK + Directors (Russian A. 


A. L. REINGAND } 
We report to the Members that we have examined the 
the information and explanations we have required. 


Kills Discounted and Investments by inspection or by certificate of Bankers 
state of the 


up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the 


explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the 


$ Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2 8th 





GERMANY 


DUSSELDORF 
RHINELAND 





Palast-Hotel 


BREIDENBACHER HOF 


A Home away from Home 


UP-TO-DATE COMFORT 
BAR GRILL ROOM 





Manager: Hermann Bieger 








BAN K FOR RUSSIAN TRADE LIMITED 
58-60 Moorgate, 
BALANCE SHEET, 30th June, 


7 10 
1 5 
9 9 
1 0 





LIAKHOVSKY, 
E. SOLOVELTSHIK, Deputy Manager. 


Bank. 


fugust, 1030, 





















E.C.2 
1930 


London, 
ASSETS. 


CASH IN HAND AND 
BANKERS IN LONDON . 

CASH WITH BANKERS ABROAD 
(United States of America, 
Germany, &c.) 


WITH 
436,649 


97,392 


BILts DISCOUNTED .. 770,417 
INVESTMENTS (British Govern- 

ment Securities) 666,081 
LOANS, ADVANCES AND OTHE R 

ACCOUNTS 1,462,64 





CUSTOMERS 
AND 
per 


LIABILITIES OF 
FOR ACCEPTANCES 
ENDORSEMENTS, as 
Contra “s os a* 

LIABILITIES OF CUSTOMERS 
ON BILLS REDISCOUNTED, 
as per Contra ~ ee 

LIABILITIES OF CUSTOMERS 
ON GUARANTEES AND OTHER 


1,849,688 


3,650,040 


ENGAGEMENTS, as per 

Contra a ae -- 1,006,077 
BILLS AND DOCUMENTS FOR 

COLLECTION ‘ -- 1,495,284 


€11,434,.274 


A. WESSON, 


Manager. H. 


In our opinion, the 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 





W, BUDAPESTERSTR. 18 


The most up-to-date 
West-End Hotel. Opposite 
the Zoo. Two minutes from 
the Zoological Gardens 


ROOF-GARDEN THE HIGHEST OF BERLIN 
PAVILION @© GRILL-ROOM 


Auditors. 








Chief Accountant 


above Balance Shect with the books of the Bank, and have obtained all 
We have verified the Cash in Hand, Cash with Bankers in London and Abroad, 
avove Balance Sheet is properly drawn 
Bank's affairs, according to the best of our information and the 
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GREDITO ITALIANO 


Capital - Lire 500,000,000 


Reserve - Lire 300,000,000 
Head Office: MILAN 


230 Branches and Agencies 
in Italy 


LONDON BRANCH: 


2, Royal Exchange Avenue, E.C.3 


Representative Office in 


New York, Berlin and Paris : 





H Every kind of Banking Business transacted. 





GOLD, CREDIT AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


FOUR ESSAYS FOR LAYMEN 
By G. D. H. COLE 
Mr. Cole discusses certain of the leading financial 
controversies of to-day in non-technical language. 
5 


RATIONALIZATION AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


AN ECONOMIC DILEMMA 

By J. A. HOBSON 
“*Rationalization and Unemployment’ is among 
the small minority of contributions to the dis- 
cussion which do in fact carry it a step forward. 
... His reasoning deserves the closest atten- 

tion.” —Week-End Review. 

3s. 6d. 


NEW ENGLISH - RUSSIAN 


AND RUSSIAN - ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by M. A. O'BRIEN, M.A., Ph.D. 
“The best small Russian dictionaries that we 
have seen,”’—-Spectator. 

In 2 Vols. 7s. 6d. 


SOVIET UNION YEAR-BOOK 
1930 


Compiled and Edited by A. A. SANTALOV 
and LOUIS SEGAL, Ph.D., M.A. 
A mine of information on Russian affairs. 
7s. 6d. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


SECOND EDITION 


THE BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 
By PAUL EINZICG, D.Sc., Pol. and Econ. (Paris) 10s. Gd. net. 


Contains a new chapter and also the full 
collection of the official documents con- 
nected with the establishment of the Bank. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 








Official figures, published in 1929 by the Superintendent of 


Banks in Ecuador, show that we are holding in this market : 
48% of the total banking deposits, 
51% of the total banking cash resources, 
24% of the total bills discounted. 


A bank having such high percentages of the commercial activities of a market, is 
undoubtedly in a position to gather reliable information regarding local firms and give an 


efficient service in the handling of your collections. 


A commission of 1/4 of 1% is charged on collections from Abroad. 


LA PREVISORA NATIONAL BANK OF CREDIT 





GUA YAQUIL—ECUADOR—SOUTH AMERICA. 
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won oJ. ohn Tann 
SAFES & STRONG-ROOMS 


The John Tann Safe-Deposit 

Door here illustrated is 

secured by two keyless 
combination locks, and by 

a quadruple - chronometer 

time lock. In the event of 

the final destruction of all a 
these locks by the scientific 

burglar, the door is auto- 

matically locked, even more yey then vA 
securely than before, by the = thr ua powt 
action of John Tann’s Patent 
Anti-Blowpipe and Anti- 

Explosive Devices. 





JOHN TANN LTD. 
117 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


Assets Exceed £12.000.000 


LIFE Established 1837 + FIRE & ACCIDENT 1885 
Chief Offices, PERTH & LONDON 
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THE 


BANKER 


THE BANKER 


IS PUBLISHED BY FINANCIAL 
NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS 
LIMITED. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices :— 
20 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone: Avenue 7543. 


Advertisement Offices :— 
6 BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone : Central 8327. 
* 


THE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
RATES ARE AS FOLLOWS :— 

BY POST IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 

BY POST TO CANADA.. £1 13 0 
BY POST ELSEWHERE 

ABROAD 


THE EDITOR WILL BE GLAD 
TO RECEIVE MS. ARTICLES. 
THOUGH EVERY CARE WILL BE 
TAKEN, HE CANNOT HOLD 
HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR 
ARTICLES SENT HIM 


BRENDAN BRACKEN, EDITOR. 

NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT : 

MR. HENRY PARKER WILLIS, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


September 1930. Numper 56; Vo.ume 15, 
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INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE BANK INC. 
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International Banking Transactions 


Pau, M, WARBURG 
Chairman 


London Representative : 


F. ABBot GOODHUE 
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L. S. CHANLER, Jr., Vice-Pres., 4 Adams Court, E.C.2 

















The New 












REMINGTON 


GENERAL UTILITY MACHINE 


FOR BANKS 











Speeds up production, reduces 
cost of operating expenses and 
gives to clients that assurance 
and satisfaction which is 
obtained by accuracy and 
neatness of detailed information. 


A Demonstration would gladly be arranged 
to suit your convenience. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. LTD., 
100 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
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THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, K. 


(Governor of the Royal Bank of Scotland) 
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THE BANKER 


A Banker’s Diary 





Mid-July—Mid-August 


Money was fairly plentiful until the end of July, with 
14—? per cent. the ruling rate. It is true that three 
months’ bank bills which were quoted at 
a 27; per cent. in the middle of the month 
x sar se rose to 23% per cent. a week later, but this 
was due to the psychological effect of 
the gold losses to France and Switzerland and to the 
temporary cessation of purchases on the part of the 
banks. Early in August, however, the position changed. 
In the first place heavy cash withdrawals from the 
banks by the public in preparation for the holiday on 
August 4 were the cause of considerable stringency in 
the money market, and the rate for new money rose for 
a few days to 2? per cent. On the other hand, there 
was a sudden improvement in sterling against the franc, 
sufficient to put an end to French gold withdrawals from 
the Bank of England. This had a good effect on the 
market, and although money remained difficult until 
well into August and the Bank at one time had 
to give special assistance to the market, the discount 
rate on three months’ bills receded to 2; percent. By 
the end of the month, when the holiday currency had 
returned from circulation, money had become easy and 
plentiful, and the three months discount rate fell to 2} 
per cent. 


DurRINnG August France only took a limited quantity of 
gold from London, and apparently her recent purchases 
The Gold in London and New York have proved 
eeeaiaee sufficient for most of her immediate needs. 
A new competitor appeared, however, in the 

shape of Switzerland, who on August 12 secured most of 
the Cape gold on offer in the market. Again, the National 
Bank of Belgium has announced the buying and selling 
prices of gold. These are fixed on the basis of gold 
0-995 fine, and so Belgium cannot take gold from the 
Bank of England under present circumstances. Moreover 
the publication of these prices was accompanied by a 
reduction in the Belgian Bank rate from 3 to 2} per cent., 
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and this may be regarded as a gesture that the National 
Bank wishes to discourage the importation of gold into 
Belgium. Finally, the Bank of England was able, during 
August, to make additions amounting to about £2,000,000 
to its own stocks. 


FOREIGN exchange movements have been on the whole 
in favour of sterling. The improvement in the pound 
against the franc was especially welcome, 


Rn and while the rate at its higher level of 
pe so over Frs. 123:80 was far from stable, it 


is not impossible that it will improve 
further. The dollar rate, too, has been better from 
London’s point of view. At one time it stood at $4-871, 
which was high enough to arouse hope of impending 
gold shipments from New York to London. New York, 
however, has lately lost a substantial amount of gold 
both to France and Canada, and with the autumn now 
approaching, gold losses to London do not seem very 
likely. The Berlin rate has remained well below par, 
but has been comfortably above the lower gold point. 
The most adverse rates have possibly been those for 
Dutch florins and Swiss francs, and the latter has lately 
been low enough to enable Switzerland to buy the week’s 
market gold. Pesetas reached a new high record, and 
South American rates were weak and irregular. 


THE July clearing bank averages, if anything, emphasise 
the severity of the present trade depression. Consider- 
ing the nine English banks alone, during 

July the year ended last July, deposits have 
ae risen from £1,778-5 to {1,794-2 million, 
Averages Cash has fallen from {246-2 to {242-6 
million, and advances have contracted 

from {985-3 to {£950°4 million. Notwithstanding a 
fall from £187-4 to £124°5 million, which was only 
in part accounted for by an intervening change in 
accounting made by one of the banks, discounts have 
risen from {233-6 to {286-5 million. Thus, while there 
has been little actual deflation, so far as the banks’ 
own cash holdings are concerned, bad trade is reflected 
in the growth of the amount of the public’s money 
lying on deposit at the banks, in the sharp contraction 
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in the volume of commercial bills as shown by the 
banks’ acceptances, and in the decline in bankers’ 
advances. Trade and the Stock Exchange are now 
taking less money than usual and have more lying 
idle. Consequently the banks have surplus resources 
thrown back upon their hands, and the growth in 
discounts suggests that they are at the moment placing 
them in Treasury bills. 


THE July trade returns make it clear beyond doubt that 
1930, when it reaches its end, will have proved a most 
unsatisfactory year. Imports for the first 
seven months of the year, at £626,879,000, 
are 10-2 per cent. below those of last year, 
British exports at £355,598,000, are 16:4 per cent. 
lower, and re-exports, at £55,943, have shrunk by 17-9 
per cent. Also an analysis of the returns reveals two 
most unpalatable facts. The first is that raw material 
imports for this period were only {£161,584,000, or 20 
per cent. in value below 1929, and the other is that exports 
of British manufactured goods at {278,280,000 were 
17°5 per cent. in value below last year. In neither case 
was the intervening fall in prices sufficient to account 
for this decline, and so there has been a definite con- 
traction in their volume, which in the case of manu- 
factured goods exports, where the price decline has been 
least, is probably fairly substantial. Thus British manu- 
facturers have sold less goods and bought less raw materials 
than they were doing in 1929. The only lesson of the 
1930 trade returns is that they are additional evidence 
of the trade depression. 


Overseas 
Trade 


THE August issue of ‘“ Lloyds Bank Monthly Review ”’ 
contains a timely article by Mr. W. A. Appleton, entitled 
“The Reaction of Taxation upon Employ- 

Taxation ment.’ Some ofthe writer’s conclusions are 
and summarized very briefly upon a later page, 
Employment but it may be said at once that the whole 
article comes as a most opportune warn- 

ing to those in charge of the national affairs, and one 
that gains inestimably in force from the fact that its 
author has been long and honourably connected with 
the Trade Union movement. Bankers have long realized 
the axiomatic fact that if industry cannot get the capital 
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it requires, productive work will be reduced, and un- 
employment automatically increased; and bankers also 
know that the burden of direct taxation has for some 
time been sufficiently heavy to discourage enterprise and 
deplete savings, thereby making inroads on the capital 
fund of the nation at both ends. The trouble is that 
those responsible for the Government of the country 
have either failed or have been afraid to recognise these 
facts. Pronouncements from independent quarters, and 
among these Mr. Appleton’s article takes a high place, 
may drive these facts home to Ministers and, more impor- 
tant still, teach them that if sound economic arguments 
be put fairly and squarely to the nation, they need not 
be afraid of their reception. 


On August 6th, the Select Committee of the Australian 
Senate entrusted with the consideration of the Central 
Reserve Bank Bill, reported that no good 

Australian purpose would be served by the immediate 
Finance establishment of the bank. They held 
that the bank would be unable to do more 

for the Dominion in its present difficulties than was 
being done by the Commonwealth Bank, and stated 
that the Bill itself needled considerable amendment. 
In these circumstances, they made recommendations 
equivalent to the shelving of the Bill for a year, and 
suggested that advantage be taken of the visit of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer and Professor Gregory to invite these authorities 
to suggest lines on which the proposed bank could be 
established. This decision will not come as a great 
surprise. In the first place, as an article in the August 
BANKER showed, the question of actual banking in 
Australia is inextricably mixed up with party politics 
and the history of the Commonwealth Bank. Secondly, 
Australia has other and more urgent financial problems 
to consider. Thus, on August 5th, Sir Otto Niemeyer, 
in an address to the Australian Loan Council, is 
believed to have insisted upon the need for a reduction 
in Australian prices and production costs to the prevailing 
world level, while the following day, Mr. Scullin announced 
the adoption of the scheme of forming an Australian 
foreign exchange pool in London on which the service 
of Australian external debts should be the first charge. 
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He also called upon the State Treasurers to make drastic 
reductions in their loan programmes but owing to protests 
against this appeal, the meeting had to be adjourned 
until August 18th. After further meetings both of the 
Loan Council and of the Premier’s Conference, and after 
a re-statement of the position by Sir Otto Niemeyer, 
measures were agreed upon for the enforcement of 
economy and the restriction of overseas borrowing. 
Comment upon these must be reserved until full details 
are available, but clearly the Reserve Bank project must 
take second place to these other and more urgent 
matters. 


THE second balance sheet of the Bank for International 
Settlements is in several respects an improvement over 
the first. On the liabilities side, time 
Pe... deposits are now separated into two classes, 
Bank | 2amely those not exceeding three months 
and those between three and six months. 
The existing classification of both sight and time deposits 
into those of central banks on their own account, of 
central banks on account of others, and other depositors 
is preserved. The special deposits section now includes, 
in addition to the Annuity Trust Account and the German 
Government Deposit, the French Government Guarantee 
Fund. The assets side of the balance sheet has been 
recast so as to classify the various items according to 
their degree of liquidity. This is a great improvement, 
but there is still no indication of the centres in which 
the bank’s funds are employed. 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 
SITUATION AS AT JULY 31, 1930. 
(In Swiss Francs at par.) 


ASSETS. 
I—Cash— Frs. Frs. % 
On hand and on current account with Banks pe 6,815,012°79 (0°5) 
If—Sight Funds at interest . . rm 80,476,958" 10 (6-2) 
II1I—Rediscountable Bills and Acceptances (at ‘cost)— 
1. Commercial Bills and a seaeuanaes «+ 184,14%,226°76 (r4°t) 
2. Treasury Bills eee . «+» 180,452,553°30 (13°8) 
——————__ 964,593,700°06 
IV—Time Funds at interest— 
1. Not exceeding 3 months... ia ree «s+ 297,955,764°13 (22-9) 
2. Between 3 and 6 months... aw eee «ss 353,772,781 -82 (27°) 
3. Between 6 andg months ... ons ose see —- 7$,64,882 -67 (5-8) 
————_ 727,343,428-62 
ear | Investments (at cost)— 
1. Maturing within 2 ya oon ma as «+» 107,927,700°19 8-3) 
2. Over 2 years ... . sas oes one ss 13,652,665 -86 1-t) 
—_—_—————_ 121, 580,366-05 
VI—Other Assets... se ove ae rom one aoe 2,844,104°63 (0°2) 


Total assets ... i a iss om aan Frs. 1,303,653,650°25 (100) 
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LIABILITIES, 





I—Capital— Frs. Frs. % 
a ~~ 200,000 shares, - of 2 1500 = - 
francs 500,000,000 00 
Issued 164,000 shares of which 25% paid up sss 410,000,000-00 
——————-_ 102,§00,000°00 (7-9) 
1I—Specia] Deposits— 
x. Annuity Trust Account oo eco eee «s+ 1§4,604,509°20 (1-8) 
2. German Government Deposit. ses ...  87,669,120°82 (6-7) 
3. French Government Guarantee Fund eee +. 68,326,944°81 (5-2) 
111—Time Depoaite~ ——s, §-§90,600,579°S5 
'—Time 
1. Not =~ months : 
(e) Central for their own account ... +s» 160,388,095*90 (12°3 
(6) Central Banks for ~~ ——— ” oe «+ ~—-77,954,832°49 6-0 
(c) Other depositors . oo owe 6,314,133°06 '0°5) 
—_—————__ 244,657,061 - 45 
2. Between 3 and 6 months: 
(a) Central Banks for their own account .. +.  §6,803,829°16 (4°4) 
(>) Central Banks for the account of others. ess 272,391,940°26 (20-9) 


329,195,769°42 


IV—Sight De; 
ec. ¢ 
fe} For their own account ... eae oes es — 95,074,087°01 (7°3 





For the account ot others — eae «ss 217,900,251°56 (16-7 

" P me «= SES GREEN S7 
V—Miscellaneous items... ony ons — aaa cab 3,735,905 -98 (0-3) 
Total liabilities ... pow ies a ia Frs. 1,303,653,650°25 (100) 
Dated: Basle, August 5, 1930. Gates W. McGarxan, President. 


The main change from a month ago results from the 
distribution of the proceeds of the reparations loan, 
which at the end of June were shown in a separate 
account. This has now disappeared, but there have 
been increases of a commensurate size in central bank 
deposits for the account of others. This suggests that 
“others ” refer to the recipient Treasuries, and that these 
have not yet withdrawn their shares of the loan from 
the custody of the International Bank. 


THE date of the opening of the Exhibition of British 
Empire products to be held at Buenos Ayres next spring 
has now been fixed for March 14. There 

Po. is just now every promise of success. 
Fxhibition The Prince of Wales has signified his 
intention of attending it; most of the 

available space has already been booked up; and, most 
important of all, the exhibition is now being held at 
a time of growing Argentine friendliness towards Great 
Britain and increasing uneasiness at America’s penetra- 
tion. In fact the Exhibition could never have been held 
at all but for the goodwill of the Rural Society of 
Argentina, which has lent the site of the Exhibition 
gratis, and even put off its own annual show in order that 
the Exhibition could be held at a more convenient time. 
For Argentina is becoming more and more conscious of 
the value of the British Empire as a market, and this 
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conception has now found expression in the phrase coined 
in the Argentine, ‘‘ Buy from those who buy from us.”’ 
On the other hand, after India, and the Dominions, 
the Argentine is England’s most important market, 
Between 500 and 600 million pounds of British Capital 
is invested there, and not only does the interest on this 
come back to England, but there is thereby created 
what can only be called a vested market for English 
goods. For instance, the British-owned railways buy 
their coal, rails, locomotives and tools from England, 
and ship them in British ships. There are, however, 
infinite possibilities of expansion, for Argentina is develop- 
ing very rapidly and on familiar lines. There is an 
increasing demand for motor cars and electrical goods, 
and so-called luxury products, and therein lies England’s 
opportunity. Unfortunately, our methods of advertising 
and salesmenship, as also our sales, have recently been 
unsatisfactory as compared with our competitors, and 
it is probably in remedying this deficiency that the 
Exhibition can achieve most. It is essential that every 
possible effort should be made to represent every British 
product and to set out every British service, and for 
this, if for no other reason, it is necessary that the leading 
British banks should be represented. If the Exhibition 
is well supported by all British interests, including those 
of finance and transportation as well as of production, 
and if the Exhibition is followed up by a more intensive 
study of the needs and characteristics of the Argentine 
market, the export trade of the country will have a new 
and expanding field at its command just when it most 
needs it. 


The Royal Bank of Scotland 


MMEDIATELY after the announcement of the impend- 
ing merger between the Royal Bank of Scotland and 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, brief reference to which 

was made in the August BANKER, came the news that 
the Bank of England was transferring to the Royal Bank 
its Western Branch in Burlington Gardens. This news 
is not only of importance at the present day, but is also 
of considerable historical interest, if only because it 
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marks the full turn of the wheel since the days of a 
century and more ago when the private banks used to 
protest vigorously against the opening of branches by 
the Bank of England in various parts of the country, on 
the ground that they were being placed at the mercy of 
a strong and privileged competitor. Since then much 
has happened in the banking world. The private banks 
themselves have coalesced into the big modern joint- 
stock institutions, while the Bank of England has 
gradually developed from its réle of an important com- 
mercial bank, enjoying certain privileges and mono- 
polies, into what it is now customary to term the country’s 
central bank. 

It is now recognized that it is not the function of a 
central bank to compete with other banks for the custom 
of the general public, and from this it follows that if a 
central bank maintains branches in various parts of the 
country, it is because they assist it to carry out its duties 
as banker to the Government and to other banks, and 
as the note-issuing authority of the nation. Now the 
majority of the Bank of England’s branches can justify 
their existence on these grounds, for its Law Courts 
branch is the home of many important Government 
accounts, while its branches in provincial centres form 
an important link in the system by which the nation’s 
supplies of currency are mobilized and distributed about 
the country. The Western Branch, however, performed 
none of these functions, and so the decision of the Bank 
to divest itself of this portion of its business is no more 
than a logical consequence of the recognition by the Bank 
of the fact that it has developed into a central bank. 

Nevertheless, the decision marks a definite break with 
the past, for the Western Branch of the Bank of England 
possesses an interesting history of its own. It is situated 
in Burlington Gardens, just opposite the Burlington 
Arcade and within a short distance of Piccadilly, Regent 
Street and Bond Street. Its premises are in what was 
originally known as Uxbridge House, which used to have 
the biggest drawing-room of any house in London, and 
extended right across to Savile Row. In 1854, when the 
Bank of England established its Western Branch there, 
the drawing-room and court yard became the outer office 
of the bank, that is, the portion to which the public had 
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access. From that year until to-day the Western Branch 
has always had the character of a private bank, and 
even in these days of branch banking and the big joint- 
stock bank, has successfully maintained the traditions 
of the old-time banker, who was on terms of close per- 
sonal friendship with his customers. When the Bank 
of England decided to divest itself of the Western Branch, 
it was clearly of importance that these traditions and 
contacts and, indeed, the whole atmosphere of the branch 
should be preserved, and, happily, means have been 
devised of attaining these objects. The present agent, 
Mr. H. B. Howe, is retaining his office and transferring 
his allegiance to the Bank of England’s successor. The 
present staff will remain for the moment in the employ 
of the Bank of England, and at a later date will be given 
the option of staying with the Bank of England or trans- 
ferring to the Royal Bank. Thus continuity will be 
preserved. 

There remained the question as to who should suc- 
ceed the Bank of England in the ownership of this 
important business. The task of selection was not an 
easy one, for the Bank has to preserve an attitude of the 
strictest impartiality towards all members of the banking 
world, and it was difficult to select a particular bank 
without departing from this attitude. It is for this reason, 
possibly, that the Bank refrained from approaching not 
only one of the “ Big Five,” but even one of the many 
English banks. At the same time, this transfer, in con- 
junction with the amalgamation with Williams Deacon’s 
Bank, sets the seal on the Royal Bank’s progress south. 
Henceforward the Royal Bank will not only have a seat 
in the London Clearing House, but also the grip on 
London business given to it by its acquisition of the 
Western Branch and the London offices of Williams 
Deacon’s, in addition to its acquisition of Drummond’s 
many years ago. Its London business will not possess 
the general and comprehensive character of that of the 
“ Big Five,” with their many branches scattered all over 
the metropolis, but it will be business of the highest class. 

As regards the merger with Williams Deacon’s, there 
is little to be added to the note of a month ago. 
Undoubtedly the move is a wise one from the standpoint 
of both parties. The depressed condition of our major 
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and highly localized industries has made it clear that it 
is inadvisable for a bank to confine itself to business of 
too specialized a character, and that, to employ a common 
financial phrase, banks, like other institutions, must 
“spread their risks.” Hitherto Williams Deacon’s have 
had to contend with the depression in the principal textile 
industries, and the Royal Bank with that of the Clyde- 
side and the coalfields of Western Scotland. The merger 
means more than the pooling of resources. It means the 
pooling of risks, and, above all, the acquisition of the 
prestige accruing from the fact that the amalgamation 
will henceforward rank among the seven chief British 
joint-stock banks. 


Finance Bills in the London 


Market 
By Paul Einzig 


T has been the unwritten law of the London market 
that acceptance credits should only be granted for the 
purpose of financing goods in transit between two 

countries, and the justification for this law is that the 
self-liquidating character of such transactions secures the 
maximum possible liquidity that is one of the most 
important conditions of a good bill market. There have 
always been, however, a fair amount of bills in the 
London market which have not corresponded to these 
requirements. These are known as “ finance bills ”—an 
expression the meaning of which is rather vague and is 
subject to changes. It is true that the Bank of England 
has always endeavoured to discourage finance bills by 
declining to rediscount them and by means of bringing 
moral pressure to bear on banks and acceptance houses 
to induce them to abstain from accepting or buying 
finance bills. As, however, in many cases these bills bear 
the name of a first-class foreign bank and as their security 
is therefore beyond doubt, there has always been a strong 
temptation for banks and acceptance houses to relax the 
ban against finance bills. 

This temptation is now particularly strong, mainly 
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because of the increased competition in the domain of 
acceptance business. Since the war, joint-stock banks 
have taken a keen interest in it, thereby reducing the 
amount of first-class business available for acceptance 
houses, while the development of the acceptance markets 
of New York, Amsterdam, and, quite recently Paris, has 
also diverted some of the genuine commercial acceptance 
business from London. As banks and acceptance houses 
are anxious to maintain and increase the volume of their 
acceptance credits, they are often inclined to abstain from 
scrutinizing too closely applications for credit, from the 
point of view as to whether the bills to be accepted are 
genuine self-liquidating commercial bills or finance bills 
under the disguise of commercial bills, so long as they 
are satisfied that the risk is not unduly great. 

Another reason for the increasing use of finance bills 
is that the security of genuine commercial bills has 
declined considerably during the last year or two, owing 
to the world-wide trade crisis and to the decline of prices. 
Even if a bill represents the value of goods on their way 
to the buyers, the rapid decline of prices may reduce the 
marketable value of those goods during the three months’ 
currency of the bills. This circumstance, and the fre- 
quency of failures of well-established commercial firms, 
renders the self-liquidating nature of commercial bills 
often illusory in practice. On the other hand, a finance 
bill, if guaranteed by one of the leading foreign banks, 
involves practically no risk. It can, therefore, be under- 
stood why banks and acceptance houses should welcome 
this latter category of bills, if it is only for mixing pur- 
poses—though in many cases the “ mixture ” is believed 
to consist of three quarters or more of finance bills and 
only a quarter or less of commercial bills. 

Many banks adopt the standpoint that if a leading 
foreign bank arranges an acceptance credit with them for 
one of its customers, they have no right to doubt the 
bona fide of the transaction, and are bound to take the 
word of the foreign bank that the bills represent goods 
in transit, even if no documents are attached to the bills, 
and even if circumstances are somewhat suspicious. To 
give only one example of a case when this implicit con- 
fidence appears rather over-strained, it may happen that 
a foreign bank arranges a credit for a round amount, and 
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when the bills—which are supposed to represent indivi- 
dual goods transactions independent of each other— 
arrive for acceptance, it is found that their total corre- 
sponds exactly to a penny with the amount of acceptance 
credit arranged. Although it is not impossible that the 
total amount of, say, twenty different transactions should 
be equal to, say, exactly £100,000, the chances against 
such a coincidence are about a million to one ; and yet it 
happens probably every day in the London market. 

German banks are reputed to be the principal 
offenders in this respect. There is very good reason to 
believe that they make use of the London acceptance 
market to finance export transactions involving credits up 
to two years, or possibly more. The procedure involved 
is very simple. In order to be able to finance a two years’ 
credit with the aid of three months’ acceptance credits, all 
that is required is to possess eight banking correspondents 
in London, and to renew the same credit with each one 
of them in turn. It was already a practice adopted before 
the war by German banks to make use of the London 
market for financing the long-term credits, which were of 
immense assistance to German industries. In those days 
they operated largely through their London branches, 
and the bills thus created were, of course, not eligible for 
rediscount, and so commanded a different rate from 
genuine commercial bills. At present, however, these bills 
invade the London market in the disguise of genuine 
commercial bills, and so obtain the benefits of the normal 
rediscount facilities and the prime bill rate. 

Admittedly, it is desirable to maintain an active bill 
market without having to admit business which, though 
genuine, is anything but first rate and involves a con- 
siderable risk. At the same time, it is necessary to point 
out that so long as discount rates are as low as they have 
been during the last few months, this practice secures an 
unfair advantage to the foreign rivals of British manu- 
facturers and exporters. While a German exporter is in 
a position to obtain credit in London at a cost of 4 per 
cent., his British rival still pays, as a rule, the minimum 
rate of 5 per cent. on his bank loan. In theory, both 
British and German firms are on an equal footing, for 
they are in a position to benefit by the low bill rates for 
the financing of their exports. In practice, however, the 
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British firm is at a disadvantage, for his business is known 
by his bank and he cannot have disguised finance bills 
passed, while the German firm’s bills are submitted by a 
first-class German bank, whose word is regarded as being 
beyond suspicion. Thus, while British exporters have to 
pay higher rates and are not in a position to offer their 
purchasers long-term credit terms, their German rivals 
benefit by the low bill rates and compete successfully 
with the British firms through being able to offer their 
goods on a two years’ credit basis, against the three 
months’ or six months’ credits offered by the British 
firms. 

It is, therefore, highly desirable that the London 
market should discriminate against finance bills. 
Unfortunately, in practice, such discrimination is 
extremely difficult. The mere fact that no documents are 
attached to a bill is no proof that it is a finance bill, for 
in the case of goods sent by rail from one Continental 
country to another, for instance, there can be no docu- 
ments. At the same time, the presence or absence of 
documents is the only basis for discrimination. It is not 
suggested that bills should be rejected unless documents 
are attached to them, but what should be done—and, it 
is understood, is done already by some banks—is to 
charge a higher commission on clean bills. By such 
means, the unfair advantage of the foreign rivals of 
British exporters could be eliminated, and, at the same 
time, the earnings of the banks on acceptance commis- 
sions—which are highly inadequate at present—could be 
reasonably increased. If this method of discrimination 
had the effect of diverting some business from the 
London market, the higher commission obtained for the 
rest would provide some compensation for the loss. 
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Some Notes on Balance Sheets 
By A. Lester Boddington, F.S.S. 
I. THE NEw CoMPANIES ACT 


NTIL the Companies Act, 1929, came into force on 
| November 1 last there was no provision in com- 
pany legislation for the keeping of books of 

account, though balance sheets had to be presented to 
the shareholders at the annual general meeting. Now 
under section 122 of the 1929 Act every company must 
keep proper books of account with respect to :-— 

1. Receipts and payments, showing details of the 
matters; 

2. Purchases and sales of goods; 

3. Assets and liabilities ; 
and certain penalties are prescribed by section 274 on 
directors, managers, and officers if there has been failure 
to keep proper records during the two years immediately 
preceding the winding-up of a company. ‘ Proper books 
of account ”’ would include ‘‘ such books or accounts as 
are necessary to exhibit and explain the transactions and 
financial position of the trade or business of the company, 
including books containing entries from day to day in 
sufficient detail of all cash received and paid, and, where 
the trade or business has involved dealings in goods, 
statements of the annual stocktakings and (except in the 
case of goods sold by way of ordinary retail trade) of all 
goods purchased and sold, showing the goods and the 
buyers and sellers thereof in sufficient detail to enable 
those goods and those buyers and sellers to be identified.” 

Since a company must now keep accounts, the Act 
of 1929 extends.the information which must be given 
to shareholders, for section 123 makes it necessary for 
the directors to lay before the shareholders in general 
meeting at a date not later than eighteen months after 
the incorporation of the company, and subsequently 
once at least in every calendar year a profit and loss 
account (or where the company is not carrying on its 
operations for profit, an income and expenditure account) 
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for the period, in the case of the first account, since the 
incorporation of the company, and in any other case, 
since the preceding account, and made up to a date 
not earlier than the date of the meeting by more than 
nine months, or in the case of a company carrying on 
business or having interests abroad, by more than twelve 
months. The Board of Trade may extend these periods 
in special cases. 

This provision as to the profit and loss account is 
quite new, but the section also provides for the presenta- 
tion of a balance sheet made up to the same date as the 
profit and loss account, and this must be accompanied 
by a report of the directors with respect to the state of 
the company’s affairs; the amount, if any, which they 
recommend should be paid as dividend ; and the amount 
if any, which they propose to carry to the reserve fund, 
general reserve or reserve account. The reserve fund, 
reserve account or general reserve must be shown specific- 
ally on the balance sheet, or where the allocation now 
made is the foundation of the fund, then it must appear 
in the next subsequent balance sheet. The term ‘“‘ shown 
specifically on the balance sheet’’ is significant, and 
would appear to exclude any mention of the additional 
so-called ‘‘ Secret Reserves ”’ which are frequently created 
by financial houses by the undervaluation of assets, or 
the writing-off of excessive amounts for depreciation. 

By section 130 (1) of the 1929 Act, a copy of the 
balance sheet, together with all documents required by 
law to be attached thereto (i.e. the director’s report 
already mentioned, and the statement regarding the 
profits and losses of subsidiary companies to which 
reference will be made later, and the auditor’s report), 
which is to be laid before the general meeting, must be 
sent to all persons who are entitled to receive notices of 
general meetings not less than seven days before the 
date of the meeting. It would appear from the wording 
of the Act that there is no necessity to circulate copies 
of the profit and loss account (or receipts and expenditure 
account), but it is to be hoped that companies will do so 
in order to give the shareholders an opportunity of 
studying it. 

The balance sheet is fully dealt with in section 124, 
and it should be noted that the Act requires fuller in- 
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formation to be given than before it came into operation. 
The following information must now be disclosed :— 


1. A summary of the capital of the company as 
authorized by its memorandum of association. 


2. The capital which has been issued. 


3. The general nature of the liabilities. Where any 
of the liabilities are secured other than by the operation 
of law (e.g. a tithe or land charge) on any assets of the 
company, there must be a statement in the balance 
sheet that the liability is secured, but it is not necessary 
to specify the assets which are charged. 


4. The general nature of the assets of the company, 
distinguishing between the fixed assets (i.e. those neces- 
sary to a business and without which it would be impos- 
sible to carry on trading operations, e.g. premises when 
owned by the company, plant, machinery, etc.), and 
the floating assets (i.e. those which change as business is 
transacted and out of which change profit is made or 
losses incurred), and stating how the values of the fixed 
assets have been obtained. 

5. The value of the intangible assets of goodwill, 
patents, and trade marks must be shown separately when 
such values can be ascertained. 








































6. The preliminary expenses, when not written off. 


7. Any expenses of issuing capital or debentures, so 
long as they are not written off. 


8. The aggregate amount standing in the books as 
representing shares held in a subsidiary company. A 
subsidiary company is one where another company has 
directly or indirectly at the date of the accounts more 
than 50 per cent. of the issued share capital, or voting 
power or the right (other than through debentures) of 
appointing the majority of the directors of such sub- 
sidiary company. An exception is made where a com- 
pany which lends money as part of its business holds 
shares as security, but apparently investment trust 
companies must treat any companies as subsidiaries in 
which they hold the requisite shares or powers. 


9. The aggregate amounts due from subsidiary com- 
panies for loans, or goods supplied (if any). 
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10. The aggregate amounts due to subsidiary com- 
panies. 

The requirements here preclude the striking of a 
balance on current account, or setting amounts due by 
some subsidiaries against those due to others. 


tz. Any loans made by the company during the 
period, or in previous periods and still outstanding, 
made by the company (or by any other person under a 
guarantee or security given by the company) to any 
director or officer, provided that the company does not 
lend money as part of its business. If the company has 
adopted, or is about to adopt a scheme for making loans 
to its officers, and has advanced sums not exceeding in 
any one case {2,000 in conformity therewith, the rule 
as to disclosure does not apply. 


1z. Amounts advanced by the company for the 
purchase of shares which are fully paid for or on behalf 
of any employee or salaried director. 


13. Reserves, reserve funds or general reserves. 


In addition, the shareholders must be informed of 
the total amount paid to directors by way of remunera- 
tion, and the balance sheet must be accompanied by a 
statement, signed by the same directors who sign the 
balance sheet, showing how the profits or losses of 
subsidiary companies have been dealt with in or for 
the purpose of the company’s accounts, to what extent 
provision has been made for any losses, and to what 
extent they have been taken into account in arriving 
at the profits or losses of the holding company. 

If an auditor to a subsidiary company has made any 
qualification in his report on that company, particulars 
must be supplied to the shareholders of the parent 
company in this same statement. 

With reference to the above requirements under the 
1929 Act, the form of statement adopted by the joint- 
stock banks is somewhat as follows :— 

‘“‘ Directors’ remuneration, including income tax, 
and fees paid to them by subsidiary companies amounted 
to £ Such of the aggregate profits of the sub- 
diary companies for the year as have been declared in 
dividends are included in the profit and loss account 
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above in so far as they concern this bank. The undivided 
balances of the profits of the subsidiary companies have 
been carried forward in the accounts of those companies.” 

The new Act ensures that there will be no grouping 
together and showing one figure in respect of different 
classes of assets such as ‘ stock-in-trade, goodwill, 
and shares in subsidiary companies,” such as used to 
appear in some accounts of companies registered under 
the Companies Acts. It must be noticed, however, 
that the balance sheet of the P. & O. Steamship Company 
as at September 30, 1929, and presented to the share- 
holders directly after the Companies Act, 1929, came 
into force, showed omnibus items including one of 

“sundry investments (less loans), cash at bankers and i in 
hand, and debits owing to the company, £9,352,939.’ 
This would appear to conflict with the Act’s requirements, 
but the company in question is a statutory company 
(i.e. one formed by a special Act of Parliament), and 
is therefore outside the provisions of the Act of 1929. 
It seems a pity that such a company should take such a 
step and not voluntarily conform to what the legislature 
now considers is essential that a company should disclose 
to its proprietors. Most statutory companies, e.g. 
railway and electric light companies must present their 
accounts in a form laid down by Act of Parliament, and 
no alteration to these accounts can be made without 
legislation, but many of the requirements outlined above 
have to be given. 

In many ways the provisions of the Act regarding 
subsidiary companies are open to criticism in that only 
aggregates of holdings, debts, profits, etc., need be shown, 
and that it will still be possible for some subsidiaries 
to be making losses while others are earning profits 
without the shareholders being aware of the fact. The 
banks are still distributing the balance sheets of their 
subsidiaries along with their own, and thus supplying 
their shareholders and the public with full information. 
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In Homage to my Banker 
By Lieut.-Commander J. Murray, R.N. 


T one time I talked about my bank. I was then 
A very young, with a spoon-fed balance which I 
was powerless to convert into an overdraft. 

My bank evoked in me a sense of inferiority, nothing 
more. Materially, it presented itself as a large building 
containing an impregnable system of trenches. In 
the firing line, behind a parapet surmounted by a 
grille, soldiers of commerce preserved a soldierly de- 
meanour in the face of any emergency, and expended 
cash with as much freedom as any campaigning soldier 
ever expended cartridges. Somewhere in rear was the 
swag, the ammunition dump, from which the front line 
was being fed, and in rear again, I supposed, was the 
supply train, bringing the boodle from the Bank of 
England or the mint, or wherever it might be that money 
came from. Once a quarter I might with propriety 
approach the shock troops, receive all too short a burst 
of rapid fire from one of them and depart with five 
Jimmy O’Goblins in my trouser pocket. 

Such was my sketchy idea of the great institution 
of banking at a time when I seldom thought about it 
unless I wished to impress my younger brother by a 
reference to my bank. 

There followed a phase of intellectual development 
during which I brooded a good deal over the problems 
of life that must present themselves behind that grille. 
It was then that I began to speak and to think of the 
garrison as my bankers. Note the plural. I seldom 
visited them, and I was by no means a regular corre- 
spondent, but when one of my sporadic fits of energy 
overtook me, I sometimes posted as many as half a dozen 
letters by the same post. They were all addressed to 
the manager, but I was careful to include in their headings 
an indication of the subjects they dealt with; for I was 
fearful lest my affairs should suffer owing to confusion 
among the different experts whose task it was to handle 
them. 
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Let me subscribe a sample mail, appropriate to this 
middle period :— 

ACCOUNTS. 1st January. 
Dear Sir, 

I enclose cheque, value five pounds (£5), for collection and credit 
of my account. Kindly acknowledge. I anticipate the necessity 
of an overdraft, not exceeding fifty pounds (£50) in the near future. 
I trust this will meet with your approval. 


Yours faithfully, &c. 


INCOME TAx. 1st January. 


(and/or Stock Office.) 
Dear Sir, 


I enclose dividend warrant representing the interim dividend 
on the twenty-five (25) Abracadabra Deferred shares, script of which 
you hold in my behalf. I note that four and ninepence (4/9) has 
been deducted for income tax. Since my income is such that I am 
only liable to be taxed at half rate, will you kindly take steps to 
recover the balance due and acquaint me in due course. 


Yours faithfully, &c. 


; PosTAL. Ist January. 
Dear Sir, 


My address for the next fortnight will be c/o Mrs. Chattering, 
14 Tregantle Lane, Penzance. Kindly forward letters and oblige. 


Yours faithfully, &c. 


Deposits. 1st January. 
Dear Sir, 

I propose starting a separate deposit account in the course of 
this year, to be known as my “ Literary account.” All remittances 
intended for its credit will be so endorsed. Kindly inform me what 
rate of interest I may expect to receive. I hope to forward a cheque 
opening the account in a few days’ time. 


Yours faithfully, &c. 
PASS-BOOKS. ist January. 


AR TENT A EE 9 


Dear Sir, 
I regret that I have mislaid my pass-book. Kindly issue me 
another one at your convenience and oblige. 


Yours faithfully, &c. 


It was my custom to type these letters and retain 
a duplicate. To each of them I received a separate 
reply—invariably courteous, if not always accommodat- 
ing. 

I find it difficult, on looking back, to say how long 
this lasted, or when I first began to conceive an affection, 
which ripened into reverence, for a Being, omniscient 
Zs 
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and omnipotent, whose identity established itself in 
my mind as My Banker. The transition was gradual— 
scarcely perceptible—even as the change in my own 
epistolary style which was responsible for it. 

The apotheosis (for it is nothing less) is now complete. 
My Banker is one and indivisible—a part of my creed. 
Though I may never look upon his countenance, I 
know that his wisdom and beneficence are all for me. 
I write to him in manuscript, for I would as soon think 
it necessary to retain a carbon copy of the prayers 
I offer up to Heaven, as to preserve documentary 
evidence of what I say to him. He is the magic lamp, 
and I, Aiaddin. I have but to commit my troubles 
to a half-sheet of notepaper and they dissolve. I 
append an illustration :-— 


Dear Sir, 

I see you have paid my annual subscription to the A.A. Recover 
it, please. I’ve sold my car. Herewith cheque for my account. 

My youngest daughter, for some obscure reason, shut the puppy 
up inside the piano the other day. The instrument is now entirely 
mute except at its extremities. Is this an Act of God? I think 


you must have my policy since it is not here. Please initiate claim 


—piano worth say £50. 
Kindly reply to enclosed from the income-tax people. I don’t 


understand it. 


Yours faithfully, &c. 


P.S. Please send cheque-book (broad counterfoils). 

P.P.S. My wife left a brown umbrella in a florist’s shop (name 
unknown) in the Haymarket last Tuesday. It has a handle repre- 
senting an owl’s head with red eyes—also gold band with the initial H. 
They may have sent it to Scotland Yard. I should be most grateful 
if you would inquire. 

The reply to such a missive will arrive by return. 
Each item will have received exhaustive and sympathetic 
attention. I shall learn (among other things) that my 
wife’s umbrella has been recovered and is being sent 
by registered post; not improbably, there will be a 
modest statement, devoid of rancour, to say that it 
was discovered in a Bond Street hairdresser’s establish- 
ment. 

Can such a work evolve from mass production? I 
say No! This is individualism, selfless and sublime. 


Gratefully, humbly, I pay this tribute to my banker. 
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How the City Works 


IX. Cheques—(a) Collection and Payment 


HEN Mr. Smith, no doubt on the insistence of 

Mrs. Smith, draws a batch of cheques for those 

importunate tradesmen and drops them in the 
post, he probably gives no further thought to them 
except perhaps to hope that they will not reduce his 
balance much below zero. And yet they are very good 
servants, travelling far and wide to settle his business 
with safety and accuracy, and finally returning home 
to report their work well and truly done. 

The average value of the cheques which pass through 
the London Clearing House daily is £144,000,000. As will 
be shown later, the cheques paid in at branches of the 
bank upon which they are drawn do not pass through 
the Clearing House, so that this respectable figure must 
be increased quite considerably, perhaps by one-fifth, 
before we approach the real total of cheques drawn daily 
in this country. The total is not materially affected by 
the £5,000,000 worth of cheques passing daily through 
the eleven provincial clearing houses, or the very con- 
siderable number collected by walk clerks or presented 
by post, payment being generally made by other cheques 
and drafts which pass through the London Clearing 
House in their stead. 

The number of separate cheques represented by this 
total has been estimated at 630,000 per day. Each of 
these cheques is carefully scrutinized in all its details 
at least twice, and its amount is written down (either 
individually or in a total of others paid in at the same 
time) about a dozen times in the course of its journey 
from the payee back to the drawer, and in many cases 
other details accompany the entry. Some of the entries 
are for checking purposes and some for record. Much of 
the work is mechanical in the sense that the entries are 
made with the assistance of a machine, which auto- 
_— casts the totals of the amounts typed by means 
of it. 
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Ignoring the changes necessitated by certain modern 
experiments towards a much fuller “ mechanization ” of 
the work where they have taken place, some of which 
have been discussed in previous issues of THE BANKER, 
we will assume that one of Mr. Smith’s cheques goes to 
Brown, his tailor. Quite apart from Brown’s own book- 
keeping, he will enter the amount of the cheque on a 
credit-slip when he pays it into his bank, which will in this 
case be the “collecting bank.” That is, its duty is to collect 
the amount represented by the cheque from Smith’s bank, 
the “ paying bank.” The cashier at the collecting bank 
scrutinizes the cheque carefully to see if there is any 
obvious irregularity which will lead to its dishonour and 
the loss of time involved in a useless presentation. In 
addition, for the bank’s sake, he must see that the cheque 
paid in for Brown’s private account is not drawn payable 
to his firm or a limited company. If he manages to avoid 
legal “ negligence” in accepting cheques for collection, 
the law will protect his bank against the consequences 
of receiving money in respect of cheques otherwise than 
for the true owner. A cheque is a negotiable instrument 
and may quite rightly be endorsed by a limited company 
to one of its officers, but this is one of the cases in which 
a collecting bank must be on its guard. Other dangers 
are discussed on a subsequent page. 

Being satisfied, the cashier enters the amount of the 
cheque in his book—probably in a total with others paid 
in by Brown at the same time. The total of the credit 
slip is next entered in another book and each item listed 
in an appropriate column, the pages being cross-checked 
as the work proceeds. The names of certain internal 
books vary slightly in different banks and are therefore 
not quoted. In one bank, for instance, the cashier’s book 
is the “ waste” book ; in another, the second book—the 
one in which the credits are analysed—is known by that 
name. After entry in these books the cheque is separated 
from the credit-slip. The total of the latter, or occa- 
sionally the details, must be entered (or put aside for entry 
after the cheques are cleared) in the ledger, Brown’s pass- 
book and probably one other book purely for checking 
purposes. Meanwhile, Smith’s cheque will have been 
stamped with the collecting bank’s name and branch and 
sorted according to the bank upon which it is drawn. 
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This “crossing” of an otherwise uncrossed cheque is 
purely for the purpose of tracing it back to the collecting 
bank ; it does not necessarily bring it within the crossed 
cheques section of the Bills of Exchange Act. The cheque 
may be drawn on a branch of another bank, another 
office of Smith’s bank or on the same one if Brown also 
banks there. In the last-mentioned case the journey 
of the cheque is simply short-circuited from the point at 
which, in the other cases, it would leave the office for the 
paying bank through the appropriate section of the 
highly organized clearing system. This will be described 
next month, and for the moment it is enough to say that 
it involves two more entries, one by Brown’s bank and 
one by Smith’s. 

As soon as the cashier of Smith’s bank, who is 
responsible for the payment, receives the cheque he 
scrutinizes the signature, the date, the amount and the 
endorsement, and if there is nothing to which he must 
take exception he cancels the signature. He, too, must 
avoid negligence, and must keep in memory a list of 
“stopped ” cheques and a working idea of the balance 
of Smith’s and possibly hundreds of other accounts. 
When he has passed it, the cheque is debited to Smith’s 
account in the ledger and entered in the pass-book and 
at least one intermediate book for checking purposes. 
This book is sometimes known as a “ supplement.” Thus 
there have been not less than twelve entries of, or includ- 
ing, Smith’s cheque. It would seem possible to reduce 
the number without serious danger, but the fact that an 
error does persist, though very rarely, right through the 
whole series of books suggests that the desirable standard 
of absolute accuracy cannot be obtained with less. 

Where possible, checking is done as the work pro- 
ceeds ; in other cases it is left until early the next morning, 
before the current day’s work becomes exacting. In some 
large offices books that are needed for checking on the 
day after the entries are made are duplicated, one set 
being marked “ M. W. F.” for use on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays, and the other “T. T. S.” for use on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, but the practice is 
dying out before the advance of loose-leaf systems. 

The totals of the waste or “ credit” books are agreed 
with the cashiers’ books. The “ supplements ” are agreed 
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with the waste books and the ledgers with the “ supple- 
ments.” Pass-books are, of course, strictly agreed with 
the ledgers of which they are an accurate copy, except 
that the debit and credit sides are generally reversed. 
The theory leading to this is that the ledger account is 
the bank’s own record of transactions with its creditor, 
the customer, whereas the pass-book is the customer’s 
own account with his debtor, the bank. 

Perhaps the most important check in the collecting 
bank is that of the waste or “credit” books against the 
clearing lists, for those lists when finally adjusted after 
the work of the clearing is done show the amounts 
actually paid over by the paying banks. The correspond- 
ing check in the paying bank is the agreement of its in- 
clearing lists with the supplementary books used for 
checking the ledgers. It will be understood that every 
bank is a collecting bank as regards its cheques sent away 
for payment, i.e. its out-clearing, and a paying bank as 
regards cheques drawn on itself and presented by other 
banks, i.e. its in-clearing. One supplementary book will 
serve for checking, the credits in respect of which the 
bank is collector being entered on one side and the 
cheques of which it is the payer being entered on the 
other. In this case the supplement has the character of 
a true “ day-book,” which is, in fact, its name in some 
offices. Others call it a “ check-lecger,” and in at least 
one bank the name “ waste ” is applied here. The nomen- 
clature and use of these books vary considerably. In 
large offices there will be one, two or even three supple- 
mentary books to each ledger, one of which may be 
merely a check on the others. The ledgers are always 
“marked up ” item by item against the supplements, and 
at short intervals, say, weekly, a trial balance is made of 
the totals of the ledgers against the totals of the supple- 
ments. Thus the above-mentioned dozen entries are 
checked at every stage. 

The system through which Smith’s cheque in favour 
of Brown passes necessarily serves for the many other 
instruments for the transfer of money with which banks 
are called upon to deal. Its great elasticity is shown in 
the handling of dividend warrants, for instance. After a 
heavy dividend date, over a million “articles” will be 
passed through the Clearing House in one day. Dividend 
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warrants may be ordinary cheques in character or they 
may follow strange forms. There appears to be no 
limiting definition, but with the recent change in the 
practice of one of the largest registrars of Colonial stocks 
the ordinary cheque is now almost universal. This, how- 
ever, is by the way, for they all go through the same 
mill, but on busy days they are thrown out of the general 
work at convenient points and listed in separate books 
or sheets, only the totals being taken into the regular 
books. 

Banks themselves issue a large number of drafts or 
“ bankers’ payments,” these being special forms of instru- 
ment for use between bankers only. As with some divi- 
dend warrants, it is signed by the receiver as a drawer 
upon the issuing bank. Periodical subscriptions, etc., 
paid under customers’ standing orders come under this 
heading. They fit into the system quite naturally, some- 
times being debited to the customer’s account as if issued 
by himself, and sometimes being represented in the 
customer’s account by a separate debit slip. Circular 
notes, and that modern invention the betting chit, are 
sold to the customer outright, and find their way back 
from the Continent or the “ Tote” through the ordinary 
channels to the issuing bank, which, having already 
charged the customer with them, honours them to the 
debit of one of its own internal accounts. 

Cheques drawn for the purpose of withdrawing one’s 
own money over the counter are really only a convenient 
form of receipt. Legally the bank is the customer’s debtor 
(if the account is in credit!), and no doubt in strict law 
the customer would be entitled to demand payment with- 
out drawing a cheque. As, however, the bank would 
demand a receipt, the point is immaterial, and the custom 
of withdrawal by cheque is very firmly established. 

The provision of cash to meet cheques drawn for pay- 
ment over the counter naturally calls for some judgment. 
A larger amount of cash in the till than necessary means 
unemployed capital and loss of interest. In practice it 
is found that if a branch maintains about 5 per cent. of 
its liabilities on current and deposit accounts in cash this 
will cover all requirements. 

The cash requirements will include money for use on 
market days in country towns, and cash for visitors and 
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tradespeople in holiday centres in the season. The prac- 
tice of arranging for customers to cash their cheques at 
a strange branch, possibly of another bank, while on 
holiday, is extending. All that a customer need do is to 
give his own bank explicit instructions, accompanied 
by a specimen of his signature on a slip of paper. Hotel- 
keepers still seem very ready to accept cheques from 
strangers and even give cash for them, but banks are less 
trustful, and it is a little surprising how often they are 
under the necessity of explaining that the mere possession 
of a cheque book does not necessarily imply the existence 
of funds to meet cheques, or even of a banking account! 

Cheques cashed for customers of other offices, under 
some proper authorization, are passed through exactly 
the same routine as any others, except that the collecting 
bank has no customer to credit, and has to take credit 
itself against the cash paid out. The same thing applies, 
of course, in the cases where a customer asks his own 
bank to “ exchange” a cheque for him, that is, give him 
cash for it without passing it through his account. In 
both these cases the bank is in the position of a holder 
for value of the cheques it has cashed, not a mere agent 
for collection, and the position has certain legal distinc- 
tions. It is little more than an academic point, however, 
as a bank authorizing another to cash cheques will take 
full responsibility for their due honour, and as regards 
“exchanges,” these are sufficiently uncommon for the 
mere request to put a banker even more on his guard 
than usual. 

There are many sides to the banker’s trade, but the 
bulk of his staff and the best of his organization is em- 
ployed in the purely routine business of collecting and 
paying cheques, and the end of the matter is a simple 
piece of book-keeping. The branch bank’s account at 
head office will be credited and debited with the respec- 
tive totals, and the head office will have a little more or a 
little less money to its credit at the Bank of England. 
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Negligence and the Paying Banker 
By our Legal Correspondent 


CASE just reported has given the Privy Council 
A an opportunity of adding to the authorities 
another instance of bankers being penalized in 
negligence vis-a-vis their customers. This particular 
instance is the more instructive because a strong Board 
of the Privy Council, all of them members of the House 
of Lords Appellant Tribunal, were unanimous against 
the bank. More than that, in their judgment, they 
appear to have thrown a considerable douche of cold 
water upon the plea put forward in the well-known case 
of Morison v. Westminster Bank (1914) 3 King’s Bench, 
now known as “ lulling to sleep.” That is to say, that 
where a banker is accused of negligence in a series of 
transactions, he can say that the party complaining has 
misled him by allowing a number of such transactions 
to pass without demur, thereby leading the banker to 
assume that all is in order. The case we refer to is reported 
as Bank of Montreal v. Dominion Gresham Guarantee 
and Casualty Company in the Times Law Reports for 
July 25 (vol. 46, at page 575). 

The appellant bank had as customers a limited 
company, carrying on the business of insurance brokers, 
who employed a man named Rogers as their chief 
accountant. The customers had insured the fidelity of 
Rogers with the Dominion Gresham Company, the 
respondents to the appeal. Rogers committed certain 
frauds, some of which were covered by the fidelity bond 
to the amount of 7,565.61 dollars, and this amount the 
customers recovered under their policy with the respon- 
dents. Thereupon the respondents, being subrogated to 
the rights of the customers, began this action against the 
bank on the ground that the amount they had had to 
pay to their assured, the bank’s customers, representing 
Rogers’s frauds, were amounts due to frauds that were 
committed as a direct result of the bank’s negligence. 
Hence the real question in dispute was this: Were the 
bankers liable to their customers for the losses caused 
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by the dishonesty of the customers’ chief accountant? 
The insurers of the customers claimed that such losses 
were directly the result of the bank’s wrongdoing. The 
original Court and the Court of King’s Bench in Canada 
dismissed the claim and found in favour of the bank ; 
the Supreme Court of Canada, on appeal, upset this 
judgment and found the bank liable. And now the Privy 
Council have affirmed the Supreme Court in holding the 
bank liable. The facts of this case in themselves are of 
considerable interest, and illustrate the dangers of 
assuming too readily the authority of even trusted 
servants of a customer. 

In 1912, a man named Rogers became the chief 
accountant of the bank’s customers in question, whose 
business was that of insurance brokers, and the board 
of directors of the customers passed the following 
resolution and communicated it to the bank: “ That any 
two of the following persons, namely, Mr. Raymond 
Willis, President, Mr. O. W. Dettmers, Director, Mr. 
E. N. Mercer, Director, and K. V. Rogers, Accountant, be 
and they are hereby authorized to make, draw, sign, 
accept or endorse bills of exchange, promissory notes, 
cheques, orders for payment or other commercial paper 
on behalf of the Company, and that Mr. Raymond Willis, 
President, and Mr. O. W. Dettmers, Director, and Mr. 
E. N. Mercer, Director, and either of them singly be and 
they are hereby authorized to make all contracts and 
engagements other than the foregoing for and on behalf 
of the Company.” 

Now it appears that the customers had occasion from 
time to time, in order to discharge obligations to creditors 
in New York, to purchase from the appellant bank drafts 
on New York. The course of such business was this: 
Rogers, as chief accountant of the customers, would pre- 
pare a cheque payable to the appellant bank’s order 
(never to his own order) for a sum approximately corre- 
sponding in amount (after allowing for difference in ex- 
change) to the sum for which the bank draft was required. 
This cheque was signed by Rogers and one of the direc- 
tors, as authorized by the above resolution, it being the 
duty of Rogers, either by oral explanation or a statement 
in writing, to inform the directors of the purpose for which 
the cheque and corresponding draft to be purchased were 
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required. Rogers would take the duly-signed cheque, 
without any other document or written instructions, to the 
bank and get it certified. With the certified cheque he 
would then go to the draft department and fill in a re- 
quisition form indicating that a draft on New York was 
required, its amount, the name of the person in whose 
favour it was to be made out and the name of the 
applicant for the draft. Whereupon a draft corresponding 
with the requisition note was handed to Rogers in return 
for the certified cheque. In every case Rogers inserted 
the name of his employers as the makers of the requisi- 
tion. This course of business was pursued between 1918 
and 1922, during which time 106 drafts were purchased 
as desired. After January 1922 it was discovered for the 
first time that on 41 of these purchases Rogers had de- 
frauded his employers by writing in the requisition notes 
his own name as the person in whose favour the draft 
was to be payable, and having thereby obtained such 
drafts, misappropriated the proceeds, covering his de- 
falcations by falsifying his employers’ (i.e. the brokers’) 
books. 

It is apparent at once that on these facts the cheque 
itself was, as regards the bank, in order, and they were 
justified in debiting their customers’ account with the 
amount of all the cheques in question. But the cheques 
were in every case made payable to appellant bank itself, 
and there being nothing owing to the bank by the cus- 
tomers, the money representing those cheques in the 
hands of the appellant bank remained the money of the 
customers. The bank could disburse it validly only on 
the order of those customers. Refer now to the resolution 
cited above. Though it is clearly in terms such as to 
render the bank right in charging the amounts of the 
cheques to the customers, it had no reference to the cir- 
cumstances whereby the cheques were converted into 
drafts, and, indeed, as regards any exchange of drafts 
payable to Rogers personally in return for the cheques is 
quite inconsistent with any such practice. The money 
represented by the cheque was still in the hands of the 
bank for the benefit of the customers, and could only be 
disbursed by them on proper authority. It is certain 
that Rogers had no actual authority to direct the applica- 
tion of the proceeds of such a cheque. And the argument 
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against the bank was that the frauds were not perpetrated 
by the cheques, but by the use Rogers made of them and 
by the requisition notes, which did not bear the signature 
of any signing officer of the company, but were entirely 
by Rogers himself. Therefore it was said the bank had 
permitted Rogers to rob the customers in exactly the 
same way as if upon Rogers’s sole request the bank had 
given him cash over the counter or placed the proceeds to 
Rogers’s own account without any inquiry as to whether 
such a cause was right or not. In short, the bank had no 
valid mandate from its customer to place its moneys in 
the hands of Rogers himself. 

The bank was driven to rely, therefore, on the doctrine 
of ostensible authority—in other words, that Rogers was 
held out by his employers as having a general authority 
to instruct the bank concerning the application of the 
proceeds of such cheques, and that the bank acted in 
the belief that such general authority was vested in him. 
But to that there are three answers: (1) That by entrust- 
ing Rogers from time to time with a cheque payable to 
the bank in order to obtain a draft on New York payable 
to a particular payee, the customer cannot fairly be said 
to hold him out as having authority to pay the money to 
himself; (2) such a suggestion of ostensible authority to 
do so is irreconcilable with the resolution already cited, 
which was the bank’s only written authority from the 
customers ; (3) the evidence on behalf of the bank showed 
that in the draft department the officials did not direct 
their minds to the matter of Rogers’s authority at all—the 
possession of the cheque was regarded as a sufficient 
credential. As the Privy Council said: “ The requisition 
note was nothing but a direction by Rogers himself, to- 
gether with a representation by him as to the party on 
whose behalf he made it. If the requisition was made 
on behalf of the customers, it did not answer the require- 
ments of the resolution, the existence of which excluded 
the possibility of an inference that any officer of the cus- 
tomers had a general authority to direct the application 
of the customers’ money.” 

Hence, if the transaction had been a single trans- 
action, the Supreme Court of Canada and the Privy 
Council agree the bank could have had no defence. But 
the bank also relied on what the Privy Council calls “ the 
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so-called doctrine of lulling to sleep,” which is to be found 
alluded to in Morison’s case against the Westminster 
Bank, referred to at the opening of this article. Where 
there is a series of transactions extending over some 
years, the fact that the customer who is defrauded has 
raised no demur is said to “ lull to sleep ” any suspicions 
that ought to have been aroused in the first two or three 
cases. Granted that the circumstances might have given 
rise to inquiry when Rogers first took a draft payable to 
himself in return for the cheque—when the process was 
repeated on 41 occasions without any intervening dis- 
covery or demur by the customers—it is said that the bank 
officials could not fairly be accused of negligence in deal- 
ing with the account as they did. Certainly some colour 
was lent to this contention by the English Court of Appeal 
in Morison’s case. Butialways and everywhere that de- 
cision has been cited as one that was dealing with very 
exceptional circumstances indeed. Indeed, its general 
authority has been doubted in legal circles, and now the 
Privy Council judgment in the Bank of Montreal case 
appears definitely to call it into question. 

It seems, at first sight, to have common sense on its 
side. Here is a customer whose servant is robbing him 
by the clever fraud of cooking the books and pretending 
that cheques are being drawn and used for proper busi- 
ness purposes, whereas, in truth and in fact, they are being 
diverted into the fraudulent servant’s own pocket. Can 
such a customer who does not discover such frauds when 
they run into a series extending over years legitimately 
or fairly put upon his banker the losses due to a lack of 
inquiry on the banker’s part? Would not suspicions be 
“lulled to sleep”? Is it not a sort of contributory negli- 
gence on the part of the customer, who has permitted the 
course of dealing to go unchecked? The answer to these 
questions, given by Lord Tomlin in delivering the judg- 
ment of the Privy Council, is this: “ Does the matter 
stand otherwise because the customers’ officers were 
negligent in their business methods, or because a number 
of instances forming part of a series of similar trans- 
actions are involved? As between the customers and the 
appellant bank the duty of the appellants was constitu- 
tionally prescribed by the resolution (cited above) and 
could only be altered by some authorized direction of 
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equal constitutional validity. No act or omission of the 
customers’ own officers, lacking such validity, whether 
such acts or omissions were or were not negligent as 
between such officers and the customers, could relieve the 
appellant bank of any part of their obligations.” The 
customers might well have had a cause of complaint 
against their own servants, but that did not justify any 
relaxation by the appellants of the vigilance they owed 
their customer. 

And, again quoting Lord Tomlin, “ Neglect of duty on 
the part of the bank does not cease to be neglect of duty 
by reason of its repetition. If there be any doctrine of 
‘lulling to sleep,’ it must depend upon and can only be 
another way of expressing estoppel or ratification.” This 
is a polite way of saying that the phrase “lulling to 
sleep,” used by the judges in Morison’s case, is a “sloppy” 
expression, and has no meaning apart from the well- 
established legal principles of estoppel or ratification. 
Now it was admitted in the Montreal case that estoppel 
did not apply, and it is evident that there could be no 
ratification, for “ ratification necessarily involves know- 
ledge of all the material facts on the part of him who 
ratifies,” whereas, in fact, the directors were throughout 
in ignorance of Rogers’s frauds and never intended him 
to have authority to select himself as the payee of the 
drafts—quite the contrary. With so strong a Board of 
the Privy Council expressing itself thus, it is as well to 
realize that such part of Morison’s case as talks of lulling 
to sleep suspicions by reason of a series of unchallenged 
transactions can no longer be relied upon as any shelter 
for the negligence of a paying banker, unless, on the facts 
of a particular case, it can be brought strictly within the 
doctrine of estoppel or ratification. There is no shadowy 
half-way house. If a banker acts without a proper 
mandate in paying out the customer’s moneys, if he is 
negligent in that circumstances raise suspicion, and yet 
he makes no inquiry—the mere fact that the customer 
has been defrauded by a series of similar transactions and 
has not himself discovered them affords no defence. 

Summing up, therefore, the morals to be drawn from 
this latest addition to the decisions on banking problems 
are two. First, it emphasizes the all-important principle 
that a paying banker must be careful, especially when 
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dealing with a company account, to see that his mandate 
and authority to pay are clearly and strictly observed. 
In general terms, this is a mere truism, and everyone 
says: “Of course, that is too elementary to need em- 
phasis.” Is it? Every practical banker and most com- 
mercial lawyers will be able to point to many cases where 
the rule has been too loosely observed. Not every case 
comes into the courts, but circumstances are so varied 
and often complex that difficulties not infrequently arise 
when, as in the Montreal case, everything is assumed to 
be all right. The only check is a constant vigilance on 
the part of every department and every officer authoriz- 
ing a payment in circumstances that give rise to any 
kind of suspicion and not strictly in accord with the clear 
written authority. Secondly, once negligence or dis- 
regard of the authority is established against a banker, 
it is in most cases idle, and in all cases dangerous, to place 
much hope in any relief arising from negligence of the 
customer. One may say, without doubt, that taken on 
the whole the tendency of the courts is to hold bankers 
(or anyone else entrusted with other people’s property) 
to a strict standard of duty—at times too strict, perhaps. 
For whatever the law may say, one cannot but sym- 
pathize with the Montreal Bank and other banks in a 
similar case who for years followed a practice of dealing 
with a customer through a trusted servant or agent and 
then suddenly find themselves confronted with a claim 
that he has been fraudulent. However, there is the risk, 
and we have to be thankful that it is not more frequently 
brought to actual loss. 





Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation. 


Royal Assent has just been given to an Act of Parlia- 
ment empowering the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Corporation to undertake registration work of all kinds, 
and also to act as secretaries of public companies. The 
Bill was actually drafted before the Hatry collapse, but 
it was the work which the corporation undertook in 
connection with the Hatry Settlement Fund that finally 
convinced the governors of the need for a special 
organization to carry out registration work. Now that 
the Bill has become law, this work can be undertaken. 
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International Banking Review 


UNITED STATES 


TRANSACTION of considerable importance 

A was concluded during the month under review 
between the Chase National Bank and Harris 

Forbes and Co., in virtue of which the Chase Securities 
Corporation is to acquire a controlling interest in Harris 
Forbes and Co. The latter firm will retain its identity, 
because it possesses an excellent goodwill all over the 
United States and abroad, which its new proprietors do 
not want to relinquish. The arrangement has been com- 
mented upon favourably in banking circles, largely 
because it is of an entirely different nature from most of 
the recent banking amalgamations in the United States, 
which had for their principal aim the establishment of 
new combines of record dimensions. The present deal, 
however, is prompted by considerations other than the 
endeavour to acquire or maintain the lead in the race 
for supremacy, as, although both Chase Securities Cor- 
poration and Harris Forbes and Co. cover the same field 
—namely, the issue of bonds—they are, nevertheless, to 
a great extent complementary. As is well known, Harris 
Forbes and Co. possess an excellent selling organization, 
which is second in size only to that of the National 
City Co. On the other hand, the strong point of the 
Chase Securities Corporation is the negotiation of loans. 
The combination of the two houses will thus benefit both. 
The half-yearly accounts of the leading American 
banks show a high degree of liquidity. While the figures 
of the largest banks show a decline as compared with 
those of December 31, those of medium institutions record 
an advance. The Chase National Bank holds the lead 
with a balance-sheet total of $2,648 millions, while the 
National City Bank is second with $2,078 millions and 
the Guaranty Trust Co. third with $2,038 millions. The 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co. shows an increase 
for the six months ended June 30 of nearly 100 millions, 
while the expansion in the balance-sheet total of the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Co. is approximately the same. 
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The Bank of America increased its total by over 60 
millions, while the progress of the Bank of Italy amounted 
to nearly 140 millions. 

The amalgamation movement among banks in 
centres other than New York made further progress. 
The Central National Bank of Philadelphia amalga- 
mated with the Penn National Bank of the same city 
under the name of Central Penn National Bank. Its 
total capital, reserves and undistributed profits amount 
to $14,000,000. The Security Savings Bank and Trust 
Company and the Home Bank and Trust Company, 
both of Toledo, Ohio, have amalgamated, with total 
resources of $36,000,000. The First National Bank of 
Birmingham, Alabama, is absorbing the American 
Traders National Bank, thus increasing its capital to 
$5,000,000 and its total resources to $72,000,000. The 
Atlantic National Bank of Boston is absorbing the 
Beacon Trust Co. Its aggregate resources will amount 
to $175,000,000. 


FRANCE 


The total amount of the acceptance credits granted 
by the Banque Francaise d’Acceptations, which was 
established last year, has attained 400,000,000 francs. It 
is understood that the total volume of acceptance business 
that has been arranged with the intermediary of the bank 
is very considerable. The practice has been adopted to 
divide the larger credits among the banks which parti- 
cipate in the share capital of the Banque d’Acceptations. 

French banks find it rather difficult to unload the 
bonds of the German Reparations Loan, as the public 
are most reluctant to take them. It is believed that at 
least three-quarters of the total issued are still in the 
hands of the banks, and that any attempt on their part 
to get rid of the bonds would lead to a considerable 
decline in their price. As a result of this situation, the 
banks are reluctant to undertake the flotation of any new 
issues of importance for the time being. It is hoped that 
the situation will improve by the time the holiday season 
is Over. 

The net profits of the Banque de Saigon for the busi- 
ness year 1929 amounted to 2,950,000 francs. The last 
business year was not altogether satisfactory, owing to 
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the depreciation of the currency and the large number 
of commercial failures. The net profits of the Banque 
du Syrie et du Grand Liban for 1929 amounted to 
3,867,000 francs, against 4,116,000 francs for 1928. The 
dividend remained unchanged at 11 per cent. The note 
circulation, which amounted to 172 million francs at the 
end of 1928, attained 201 millions on May 31, 1930. 


GERMANY 


Since the surprise announcement of the amalgama- 
tion of the Deutsche Bank and the Disconto-Gesellschaft 
a year ago, rumours of other pending fusions keep on 
reappearing from time to time. This is only natural, for 
the fusion of two of the “ D” banks has rather upset the 
balance of power, and it would not be surprising if the 
other banks made an attempt to reduce the difference 
in size between them and the combined institution. 
Rumours that the Dresdner Bank and the Darmstaedter 
und Nationalbank are likely to amalgamate have 
repeatedly been in circulation, but have reappeared 
recently with renewed strength. Should they materialize, 
the institution thus created would make a fairly close 
second to the Deutsche Bank-Disconto-Gesellschaft. 
There has also been some talk about the amalgamation 
of the Commerz- und Privatbank with one of the “ D” 
banks, while the name of the Berliner Handelsgesellschaft 
has also been mentioned on various occasions. It is also 
considered possible that one of the leading private banks 
may be absorbed by one of the “ D” banks. Although all 
these rumours may be premature, it is believed that the 
next twelve months or so are likely to witness interesting 
developments in German banking. 

The discrepancy between the rates of interest allowed 
on deposits by savings banks and by commercial banks 
has been the subject of much comment in the German 
Press. Banking circles complain of the competition of the 
savings banks, which allow a much higher rate of interest 
than commercial banks. The reason why the savings 
banks allow higher rates of interest is that the munici- 
palities, being unable for the present to issue any external 
loans, are borrowing incessantly, so that the savings 
banks are in a position to place their funds on advan- 
tageous terms without running any risk. Asa result, there 
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has been a tendency for the transfer of funds from com- 
mercial to savings banks, many of which are considered 
to be perfectly safe. In preference to attempting to retain 
deposits by means of higher rates, the banks are accepting 
deposits from abroad at a rate which compares very 
favourably with the rates allowed on home deposits. An 
increase of the ratio of foreign bank deposits—which are 
liable to sudden withdrawals—to total deposits is, how- 
ever, anything but desirable. 

The intention of the authorities to convert the Gold 
Discount Bank into an institution specializing in the 
financing of exports has met with strong opposition in 
German banking circles. The Bankers’ Association sub- 
mitted a memorandum criticizing the scheme, and the 
Press is also strongly against it. Some hold that the 
best solution would be to liquidate that institution, on 
the ground that it had already served its main purpose 
at the end of the transition period of the mark stabiliza- 
tion. The return of the bank for July 31 shows an 
increase of its sight liabilities from 3,090,000 to 
£5,400,000 for the month. This increase is attributed to 
sight deposits obtained from the Bank for International 
Settlements. 

The net profits of the Berlin banking house Hardy 
and Co. for the year ended June 30, 1930, amounted to 
2 million reichsmmarks, against 2? millions for 1928-29. 
The decline is attributed to losses suffered in connection 
with the failures of the Frankfurter Allgemeine Ver- 
sicherungs- A.G. The Dresdner Handelsbank issued new 
shares of 1,000,000 reichsmarks to enable it to take 
over the Kredit und Depositenbank fur Sachsen. The 
directors state that the bank’s business has developed 
satisfactorily during the first half of the year. A favour- 
able half-yearly report was also issued by the Leiziger 
Handels- und Verkehrsbank. 


ITALY 


It is believed that one of the leading Italian private 
banks is likely to liquidate quietly. There is no question 
of any possibility of a failure, and, in fact, the banking 
firm, which has a number of correspondents in London, 
has hardly drawn upon its credits lately. It was rumoured 
some time ago that the banking house would amalgamate 
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with another private bank, but it is now understood that 
this will not take place. One of the reasons why the bank 
may liquidate is the advanced age of its partners. 

The Banca Cattolica Vicentia will increase its share 
capital to 50,000,000 lire and its reserves to 10,000,000 lire. 
It will absorb three Venetian banks, and will change its 
name to that of Banca Cattolica Veneta. Its deposits 
will be increased to 500,000,000 lire as a result of the 
transaction. 


BELGIUM 


As from August I, 1930, the National Bank of 
Belgium is under the obligation to buy and sell gold at a 
fixed price. Although the currency was legally stabilized 
in 1926, the bank was not until now under any obligation 
to buy or sell gold, so that there was no possibility for 
private arbitrage, though the bank itself carried out a 
number of gold transactions on its own account. In 
future the bank will buy and sell bars of about 124 kilos 
of a minimum fineness of ‘995. At the same time, the 
Bank rate was reduced to 23 per cent. so as to discourage 
an unwanted influx of gold which might otherwise have 
taken place. The fact that the National Bank of Belgium 
followed the example of the Bank of France and of the 
Swiss National Bank in fixing the minimum fineness of 
the bars accepted for purchase at ‘995 explains in part 
the firmness of the belga. In view of the close economic 
and financial relations between France and Belgium, it 
would have been difficult for the latter to adopt a different 
system from that of France. 


SWEDEN 


It was reported some months ago that the Skandi- 
naviska Kreditaktiebolaget was to take over the Soder- 
manlands Enskilda Bank—one of the oldest provincial 
banks of Sweden. The reason of the transaction was then 
stated to be the losses suffered by the latter bank some 
years ago, and which it had so far been unable to write 
off. The scheme gave rise to strong opposition among 
the shareholders of the Sodermanlands Enskilda Bank, 
and the shareholders’ meeting rejected the proposed 
transaction. Thus the bank will now carry on as an 
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independent institution, and will be reconstructed in the 
near future. The losses, amounting to about 8 million 
kronor, will be written off out of reserves, and the capital 
will remain at 11 millions, while the reserve fund will 
be reduced to 3 millions. As deposits amount to I0I 
million kronor, the capital of the bank will be increased 
in order to restore the legal minimum ratio between 
deposits and capital resources, and with this object new 
shares of 2,000,000 kronor will be issued at a price of 
110 per cent. A 5% per cent. loan of 3,000,000 kronor, 
guaranteed by the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, 
will also be raised. No dividend will be paid for 1929 
and 1930, but payment will be resumed in 1932. 





NORWAY 


A new bank is being established in Aalesund under 
the name of Sunnmore Bank. Part of the deposits of 
the Aalesunds Kreditbank (in liquidation under public 
administration) will be used for the subscription of the 
new bank’s capital. The Aalesunds Kreditbank expects 
to be able to pay its creditors in full. The Centralbanken 
for Norge (in liquidation under public administration) 
will distribute a second dividend to its creditors, amount- 
ing toro per cent. Total dividends are expected to amount 
to 87 per cent. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Czechoslovak aNtional Bank increased its gold 
reserve in the course of July by means of repeated pur- 
chases in New York, so as to attain the minimum ratio 
of 30 per cent. before the end of this year. During the last 
few months, the Czechoslovak National Bank made 
several purchases in the open market in London through 
the intermediary of the Bank of England. When the 
open-market price of gold became prohibitive as a 
result of the Bank of England’s decision not to pay out 
any more fine gold bars, the Czechoslovak National 
Bank decided to cover its requirements in New York. 
The alternative solution would have been to withdraw 
gold from the Bank of England, and at the time the pur- 
chases were made in New York it would have been less 
expensive to take the last-named course, as the dollar was 
then at a premium in relation to sterling, and the cost of 
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shipment from New York is also much higher than from 
London. Thus the Czechoslovak National Bank would 
have saved a certain amount in expenses by buying the 
gold in London instead of New York. As, however, this 
would have been contrary to the spirit of co-operation, it 
has been decided to buy the gold in New York irrespec- 
tive of considerations of cost. Although the actual amount 
involved is small, the gesture is worthy of recognition, 
and was commented upon favourably in the Press. 


POLAND 


The annual report of the Bank of Poland for 1929 
states that the note circulation increased during last year 
from 1,295 million zlotys to 1,340 million zlotys. On the 
other hand, the Government has withdrawn from circu- 
lation the outstanding Treasury notes amounting to 
140 million zlotys, and has replaced them by 5-zloty 
silver coins. In spite of the absence of foreign loans and 
the adverse trade balance, the reserve ratio improved. 
The foreign exchange reserve yielded interest of 
25,800,000 zlotys. The bank continued to convert its 
foreign exchange reserve into gold, raising the ratio of 
the gold stock to note circulation from 34°13 per cent. to 
38°74 per cent., as against a statutory minimum ratio of 
30 per cent. 


BULGARIA 


The Bulgarian Government intends to increase its 
participation in the International Bank of Sofia. The 
bank was established in 1922 with a capital of 75,000,000 
leva, with the participation of the National Bank of 
Bulgaria, the Government-controlled Agrarian Bank 
and a number of Austrian, German, Swiss and French 
private banking firms. As a result of the League stabili- 
zation scheme, the National Bank had to relinquish its 
participation in the bank, which was taken over by the 
Agrarian Bank. 

The net profits of the Banque Hypothécaire de 
Bulgaria for 1929 amounted to 274,414 Swiss francs, 
against 62,933 Swiss francs for 1928. The dividend re- 
mained unchanged at 7 per cent. on the capital of 
10,000,000 Swiss francs. The report states that the board 
hopes to be able to issue next autumn a loan of 25,000,000 
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Swiss francs, through the international banking group 

j represented on the board of the bank, including Lazard 
Brothers, Blair and Co., Amsterdamsche Bank, Banque 
) de l'Union Parisienne, Banque Belge pour !’Etranger, 
: Union de Banque Suisse, and Banca Commerciale 
Italiana. 

The Union of Popular Banks, Sofia, increased the 
number of its participants to 168 during 1929. Its capital 
resources increased from 331 million leva to 405 millions, 
while its deposits increased from 815 millions to 918 
millions. The amount of credits granted advanced from 
962 millions to 1,168 millions. 

The Sofiiski Bank, which suspended payment in 
November last as a result of commercial failures and a 
run of its depositors, has paid its Bulgarian creditors a 
dividend of 50 per cent. The foreign creditors may accept 
| shares of the bank in settlement of their claims, and 
possibly the bank may reopen for business. 











































| PORTUGAL 


According to recent statistics, total deposits in Portu- 

guese banks other than the Bank of Portugal amounted 

to £24,500,000 at the end of last year. Of this amount , 

the Caixa General de Depositos held about £11,500,000. 

| This institution is the recipient of official deposits, and 
commercial banks keep with it their liquid reserves, for 

i it allows them interest on them, while the Bank of 
Portugal pays none. All its deposits are guaranteed 
by the Government, and the funds obtained are used 
for providing the Treasury with resources. In 1929, how- 
ever, it was decided that the maximum of Government 
advances from the Caixa should be fixed at £3,000,000. 
The result of this has been that money which has hitherto 
been used for Government requirements is now available 
for productive enterprise. The Caixa has been re- 
organized accordingly, and facilities have been given to 
it to provide industry and agriculture with credits, and 
thus to carry on commercial banking activity. Thus, 
while the Caixa is a rival of the Bank of Portugal for 
deposits, it has become a rival of the commercial banks 

in the field of granting loans. 
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ROUMANIA 


Although the Banca Romana de Comert si de Credit 
din Praga is affiliated to the Anglo-Czechoslovakian and 
Prague Credit Bank, the parent institution has now 
opened a branch of its own in Roumania as well. The 
reason is that while the new branch will enjoy the pres- 
tige of the parent institution and will thus in many 
respects occupy an advantageous position, certain kinds 
of business can be carried out better by the affiliated 
bank, which is a company registered in Roumania and 
so enjoying privileges denied to foreign institutions. 


TURKEY 


The net profits of the Banque Turque pour le Com- 
merce et I’Industrie for 1929 amounted to £T.91,468, the 
whole amount of which has been added to the reserves. 
An industrial group is planning the establishment of a 
new Turkish bank, with a share capital of £T.1,000,000. 


ABYSSINIA 


The board of directors of the Bank of Abyssinia issued 
a circular to the shareholders informing them that an 
agreement has been reached with the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment for the transfer of the bank’s business to the Govern- 
ment, on terms which the circular states to be advan- 
tageous to the shareholders. The details of the agreement 
will be submitted for ratification to the shareholders’ meet- 
ing, to be held in Cairo in September. The explanation of 
the change is said to be the impending currency reform. 
The country is passing through a financial crisis, and the 
Abyssinian dollar depreciated to 22 to the pound, as 
compared with the normal rate of 10 dollars. The depre- 
ciation was caused in part by the fall in silver, and in 
part by the adverse trade balance caused by the 
unfavourable agricultural situation. 


PARAGUAY 


The shareholders’ meeting of the Banco de la Repub- 
lica del Paraguay, held in Asuncion, resolved to approve 
the liquidation of the bank. Its assets are to be transferred 
to a new institution, which, when formed, will occupy 
the same premises, but under a different name. The bank 
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was originally founded in 1907 by the Paraguay Govern- 
ment, and received the authority to issue notes, to be the 
official bank of the nation, to carry out the operations of 
the Treasury, and to act as fiscal agent for the Govern- 
ment. The difficult period through which the country has 
passed during the last twenty years has affected the bank 
considerably, and it is now considered that the moment 
has arrived at which to wind up the concern and establish 
a new institution under more favourable circumstances. 


The Gold Position of the 
United States 
By H. Parker Willis 


HE opening of a new gold movement out of the 
United States, thus far largely to France, again calls 
attention to the position of the United States with 
respect to gold and the gradually emerging character of 
what is called the “ gold problem.” During the month of 
July about $41,000,000 of the metal was shipped abroad 
from New York, and it is now estimated that the move- 
ment may continue until it has required about 
$ 100,000,000 or perhaps considerably more. That may 
or may not prove to be a correct forecast. What is certain 
is that, even if such an amount of gold may not be 
exported from the United States at this time, not only 
that but very much more will be shipped before long. 
A transfer of substantial amounts of gold from the United 
States to other countries has long been expected, and 
considered by most persons necessary, provided the 
world at large were to go back to a gold basis. 

The gold position of the United States, as officially 
estimated, is now believed to indicate a holding of about 
$4,500,000,000 of gold, of which about $3,000,000,000 is 
held by Federal Reserve banks as reserve. The 
remainder is in Treasury trust funds, in the hands of 
other banks, or held as bullion. Only a small amount is 
in the hands of the public. Nearly the entire stock is 
“in sight” or “available.” 
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The question how much of this gold can be “ spared ” 
must be looked at from several points of view. It is 
necessary, first of all, to compute the actual holdings of 
the Reserve banks, remembering that they are required 
to hold 40 per cent. behind notes in gold, while deposits 
must be backed by 35 per cent. of “lawful money,” 
which may be gold or other forms of legal tender cur- 
rency. A specified reserve has to be maintained by 
national banks, and there are certain adjustments or 
offsets which must be allowed for in order to ascertain 
what is called the “free gold” of the Reserve System. 
This free gold, as carefuly and recently computed, may 
be regarded as amounting to $1,000,000,000. Theoreti- 
cally, it is the amount which could be “spared”; for 
nothing can be “spared” from the gold outside the 
reserve banks except those portions—small and not 
susceptible of computation—which represent hoardings 
or minor amounts lodged in bank vaults here and there. 

The amount of gold, thus reckoned upon as “ free,” 
must next be reduced by the total sum which should be 
regarded as necessary to maintain the solvency or 
reserve position of banks outside of the Reserve System. 
It is quite true that no legal obligation rests upon the 
Reserve System to protect them. There is a practical 
obligation to do so, however, since failure to protect them 
would bring down the whole banking structure to 
disaster. These banks outside the Reserve System 
number close to 16,100, and of course constitute numeri- 
cally the great majority of the entire banking com- 
munity, since the Reserve System has now only 8,350 
members. The System, however, probably still holds 
about two-thirds to three-quarters of the commercial 
assets and liabilities of the country, and if one should 
allow a sum equal to, say, one-third of the reserve which 
it must maintain for its own sake, as being necessary 
for the similar protection of these outside banks, a 
further $500,000,000 to $600,000,000 must be reserved 
for this purpose. That would reduce the “ free gold” by 
a similar amount, and would leave not more than 
$500,000,000 “free.” As a matter of fact, no such 
amount as this could be “spared” without causing very 
serious anxiety. As the percentage of reserve goes below 
60, experience shows that the attitude of the community 
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regarding the safety of the banking situation changes ; 
and, should the percentage be allowed to fall towards 
the minimum of 40 per cent. or thereabout, as it did 
during the two years following the war, there would be 
doubtless a renewal of the same kind of anxiety that was 
displayed at that time. Moreover, the financial situation 
of the country is much more delicate now than it was 
even then, and reserve administrators would almost 
certainly have to refuse to take the risk of permitting 
any such cut to take place. The conclusion would seem 
to be that the United States cannot afford to lose, even 
at the present time of reduced demand for commercial 
credit, more than about $300,000,000 of gold. 

This sum is probably a good deal more than any 
other country or countries will call for in the immediate 
future, but it is not nearly as much as they are likely to 
call for at a comparatively early date. The recognition 
of this fact raises the next question, namely, what is likely 
to be the course of gold production, and particularly of 
gold production in the United States. The whole subject 
is now so much upon the minds of the community that 
the resident engineer of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company has lately made a very careful study 
of present and future gold production, with special 
reference to American prospects. As is well known, the 
American Smelting and Refining Company is a large 
producer of both gold and silver, while the United States 
with 1ro8 per cent. in 1929 stands second among 
countries as a producer of gold. The engineer in question 
(Mr. H. A. Kursell) estimates the total supply of the 
world at the present time at about 500,000,000 ounces for 
monetary and banking purposes, computes the current 
world production at about 20,000,000 ounces,* and pre- 
dicts a steady falling off in new developments and new 
discoveries. As a result, says he, in spite of more inten- 
sive working of present mining resources, the world may 
expect during the five years 1930-35 to do little or nothing 
more than maintain its current annual production of 
about 20,000,000 ounces; while, during the five years 
following 1935, he foreshadows a reduction in output 
which will cut the portion of the annual supply allotted 
to. banking and currency needs by about one-half. He 
* Production in 1929 was 20,193,478-ounces, 
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assumes that the industrial requirements of the world 
will remain about the same as now, so that the net 
outcome is to cut the annual supply of gold available 
for banking and currency purposes from 10,000,000 
ounces per annum to 5,000,000 ounces, or a little over, 
during the five years from 1935 to 1940. This would 
make a theoretical deficit in the world’s supply (demand 
being assumed constant) of about 25,000,000 ounces 
by 1940. 

The bearing of this computation upon the gold posi- 
tion of the United States during the next ten years is 
interesting. Even if the country should keep its entire 
domestic production at home, estimated at 2,125,000 
ounces, it would be obliged, after allowing for industrial 
demands on the same basis as heretofore, to contemplate 
a very heavy reduction in the total available for monetary 
use. There is no way of knowing whether the reductions 
of output calculated by mining authorities would affect 
American mines more or less seriously than those of 
other countries, though Mr. Kursell predicts a fairly 
stable annual output of 2,000,000 ounces “ for some time 
to come.” Taking it for granted that the contraction 
in output would be as calculated above, and assuming 
that this gold would be divided between industrial and 
monetary needs, we may conclude that American gold 
production available for home use in currency and 
banking would be about one-half of the present and 
expected average American output, or something like 
1,000,000 ounces, or $20,000,000. There would thus be 
a very decisive decline in the supply of gold available 
for home sources. 

The question how far gold now held by the United 
States would be likely to be shifted to other countries 
upon demand from them depends in part upon the 
banking policy adopted by the United States, and partic- 
ularly upon the extent to which American enterprises 
may be willing to have gold released. At the opening 
of the world war, the gold holdings of the United States 
were in the neighbourhood of $2,000,000,000. Of the 
$2,500,000,000 which has been acquired since that time, 
at least $2,000,000,000 must be regarded as having been 
taken away from other countries whose needs for the 
metal have diminished little if at all, and in some cases 
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have increased very materially. There seems to be no 
way of avoiding the conclusion that it would be logical 
for the United States to expect to part with from 
$1,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 of gold within a few 
years to come, while, at the same time, it would be under 
the necessity of contenting itself with new supplies pro- 
duced from home mines which had been reduced in the 
way estimated in a preceding paragraph. The problem 
may thus be stated in round figures as being whether it 
is feasible for the United States to give up the amount 
of gold mentioned without serious interference with 
legitimate business and banking undertakings. 
According to the recent statements representing 
banking conditions in reporting member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System, the total amount now loaned 
on securities is approximately $8,400,000,000, while the 
total amount advanced upon commercial loans is about 
$8,500,000,000. The latter item has fallen materially, 
showing a shrinkage, for example, in the past year of 
some $750,000,000, while the former amount has in- 
creased, showing a growth during the past year of about 
$620,000,000. Under the present constituent act of the 
Federal Reserve System a loss of gold by the Reserve 
banks theoretically cuts away the basis from under 
two and a half times as much credit, or thereabouts, since 
legally 35 per cent. must be maintained against deposits 
and 40 per cent. against notes. Now if the country as a 
whole were to lose $1,500,000,000 in gold—the mean of 
the extremes in the possible gold export movement—and 
if the loss reflected itself equally upon gold in and gold 
out of Federal Reserve banks, such a loss would mean 
an actual shipment of $1,000,000,000 from Federal 
Reserve banks. This would more than exhaust the 
Reserve System’s $500,000,000 of free gold, arrived at 
after allowing for the needs of the non-member banks, 
and when it is recalled that the Reserve System would 
not envisage the reduction of their reserve ratios to their 
legal minimum ratios, it is clear that the Reserve banks 
would have to take steps to cut down the total volume 
of credit. Thus, apart from any further increase of credit 
resulting from the enlargement of business needs, there 
would have to be a substantial reduction in the volume 
of loans granted for investment and speculation, which, 
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as shown above, now roughly equals the total of business 
advances. 

The meaning of the foregoing statement is far- 
reaching. A gold outflow would result first of all in cutting 
off the very cheap money which has been the basis of 
the present effort to maintain investment values ; and this 
would inevitably be followed, if the gold movement con- 
tinued, by a continuous reduction of the volume of funds 
available for the carrying of stocks and bonds. The one- 
half or more of reporting member bank credit which is 
to-day used for the support of those who want to buy 
securities would be gradually lessened, and thus funds 
would be freed for the purpose of supplying the actual 
needs of business as the latter presented themselves. 

It is precisely this situation that must be met and 
dealt with whenever the outward movement of gold 
fairly gets under way. It means a reduction of the 
immense volume of funds which have been placed at the 
disposal of speculative operators, with the corresponding 
necessity of selling to someone the securities that are 
thus displaced from their present position in the loan port- 
folios of banks. The result of such action would be that 
persons with savings would be called upon gradually to 
take up these securities, instead of buying new ones, and 
that consequently the new issue business would have to 
limit itself to very much smailer proportions than those 
which it has assumed in the past. There would be an 
enormous decline in the volume of investment banking 
transactions, unless indeed practically all new borrowers 
could be induced to get their funds through the issue of 
fresh securities instead of by borrowing from banks—a 
course of action which is by no means open to the smaller 
Psa or indeed to the majority of those who use bank 

unds. 

If a “ gold shortage” be really in sight as alleged, the 
outstanding and significant meaning of it will be, so far 
as the United States is concerned, a contraction in the 
amount of free gold which it has available. If and when 
an outward movement of existing gold to European 
countries assumes considerable proportions, the same 
result is to be expected. The two things operating 
together must mean a very great change in American 
bank portfolios and holdings, and a substantial reduction 
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in the enormous volume of speculation. This train of 
circumstances may be set in motion by the present 
outward gold movement, or it may be deferred for a time 
and be started later on when the gold movement attains 
greater headway. But the prospects of the next few years 
are decidedly in favour of a very great reduction of free 
gold in the United States ; and this reduction, instead of 
expressing itself, as some economists would have it do, 
in lower commodity prices, is much more likely to make 
itself apparent in lessened volume and vigour of specu- 
lative transactions of all kinds, and in lessened holdings 
of “investments” on the part of banks whose funds 
ought to be in liquid forms and at the disposal of current 
borrowers. 


New Banking Legislation 
in South Africa 


By our South African Correspondent 


HE South African Reserve Bank has experienced 
another successful year, having earned gross profits 
amounting to £444,777 during the year ending 
March 31, 1930. After deducting expenses and writing 
down property and furniture by £22,712, and appro- 
priating £17,000 to the pension and staff guarantee funds, 
there remained £299,731 for allocation. In accordance 
with the Act, £60,000 of this goes to dividends, one-half 
of the balance, i.e. £119,866, to the reserve fund, while 
the other half is divided equally between the Govern- 
ment and the shareholders, excepting that if the latter’s 
share amounts to more than 4 per cent., the excess above 
that amount also goes to the Government. The share- 
holders therefore obtain £100,000 this year and the 
Government £70,866. As the reserve fund now stands at 
£710,643, the day is fast drawing near when it will equal 
the paid-up capital and when, therefore, the Government 
will be entitled to all profits in excess of £100,000, the sum 
required to pay a dividend of Io per cent. At the present 
rate of profit the Government’s share will amount to 
approximately £200,000 per annum. 
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To everybody’s surprise, it was announced at the 
beginning of May, which was the closing month of the 
present session of Parliament, that the Minister of Finance 
was introducing a “ Currency and Banking Amendment 
Bill.” This was laid before Parliament on May 2. On 
May 14 it was read a second time, without a division, 
and on the following day passed through its committee 
stage. The Bill was reported with a drafting amendment 
only, and passed the third reading on the following day. 
Though during the debate on the second reading several 
members urged that the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, the Minister saw no necessity for doing so. The 
demand had not been general, and from the discussion it 
was clear that there was a complete misunderstanding 
about the functions and duties of a central bank ; and, 
finally, the Minister did not think that the Select Com- 
mittee would be competent to discuss the principles of 
Central Banking. 

Coming now to the terms of the new Act, in a previous 
article (THE BANKER, January 1930) reference was made 
to the findings and recommendations of the Kemmerer- 
Vissering Commission in January 1925; to the repeated 
pleas of the Governor of the Reserve Bank for a widening 
of the bank’s powers ; and to the repeated promise of the 
Minister of Finance to introduce the necessary legislation 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners. These promises have now been fulfilled in a 
most liberal manner. “In this Bill,” the Minister declared, 
“we have gone a good deal further than the Commis- 
sioners proposed in the direction of freeing the bank from 
the existing regulation to which they are subjected. . . . 
Our experience of the working of the Act has shown up 
clearly two weaknesses therein . . . the first is the 
stringent nature of the restrictions on the management 
in respect of the classes of business that the bank can 
undertake. The second is the inapplicability to this 
country of the underlying theory that the volume of bills 
discounted reflects the volume of trade, so that the note 
circulation may be regulated by the bills discounted.” 
In spite of the efforts that had been made to encourage 
the greater use of bills of exchange, they were not an 
important factor in the finance of the country. 

The Amendment Act therefore concerns itself with a 
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restatement of what the bank may and may not do and 
a modification of the basis of the note issue. The section 
dealing with the maintenance of reserves by the commer- 
cial banks is amplified, by stating that the amount shall 
be based upon the returns for the last preceding monthly 
returns. Finally, the original clause requiring the accep- 
tance of notes at par is repealed and in its stead a new 
clause is inserted restricting the use of the word “ bank.” 

In accordance with the Amendment Act the bank is 
now allowed to transact the following business: 


(1) The bank may issue notes and sell drafts on 
branches and correspondents. 


(2) The bank may accept deposits on current account 
and collect money for customers. 


(3) The bank may buy, sell or rediscount: 

(a) Commercial paper bearing two or more names 
and having a maturity not exceeding one hundred 
and twenty (120) days; 

(b) agricultural or livestock paper with two or 
more names and a maturity not exceeding six (6) 
months ; 

(c) bills of the Union Government or of a local 
authority in the Union having not more than six (6) 
months to run. 


(4) The bank may make loans or advances on current 
account against the security of: 
(a) Stock, debentures or bills of the Union Govern- 
ment or of a local authority in the Union ; 
| (b) gold coin or bullion or the documents relating 
| to the shipment or storage thereof ; 

(c) all paper eligible for discount ; 

(d) “such non-speculative dividend or interest- 
bearing securities having a ready sale on the stock 
exchange as the board may approve for that purpose 
from time to time at intervals of not less than six 
months ” ; 

(e) one-name promissory notes of any local bank, 
with a maturity not exceeding fifteen days and 
covered by any collateral security which the bank is 

x 
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empowered to discount or accept as security for a 

loan or advance ; 

(f) “one-name bills of exchange or promissory 
notes, secured by documents of title representing 
staple commodities having extensive and active 
markets, to an extent not exceeding seventy-five per 
cent. of the value of such commodities at current 
market prices.” 

(5) The bank may effect transfers by telegram or 
letter, and buy and sell sight drafts, trade acceptances, 
bankers’ acceptances and bills drawn in or on places 
abroad. 


(6) As regards investments, the bank may: 

(a) deal in stock, debentures. bonds and bills of 
the Union Government and of local authorities 
having not more than six months to run; 

(b) invest a sum not exceeding its paid-up capital 
and reserve in Union Government securities of any 
currency ; 

(c) deal similarly with its staff and superannua- 
tion funds. 


(7) The bank may buy and sell securities for 
customers. 


(8) The bank may buy, sell or deal in precious metals 
and contract for loans of gold or bullion. 


(9) The bank may accept the custody and manage- 
ment of moneys, securities and other articles of value. 


(10) The bank may open accounts in foreign countries 
and act as agents or correspondents of any bank carry- 
ing on business in or outside the Union. 

It is expressly stipulated, however, that the bank is 
not authorized to advance to the Union Government, 
whether by purchase from it of stock, debentures or bills 
or otherwise, an amount exceeding that which the 
Government is authorized to borrow under the provisions 
of the various Acts of Parliament dealing with this 
question. 

From the above it will be observed that the majority 
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of the Kemmerer-Vissering recommendations have been 
included, the chief exception being the recommendation 
relating to the proportion of the bank’s reserve that may 
be held abroad. The outstanding addition is the provision 
for loans and advances against the security of “non- 
speculative dividend or interest-bearing securities having 
a ready sale on the stock exchange.” According to the 
Minister, shares of De Beers, Government Areas and other 
gold-mining companies fall under this category, though 
all mining shares are usually considered as speculative. 
The inclusion of the recommendation regarding notes 
secured by warehouse receipts is one of utmost impor- 
tance to the country. On the other hand, it is doubtful 
whether that dealing with the 15-day promissory notes 
of banks will be of any consequence owing to the exis- 
tence of the rebating system, under which the discounting 
banks are able to take up again any paper previously 
rediscounted, at a small sacrifice. 

While the provisions of the original Act were charac- 
terized by the Minister as ultra-conservative, on this 
occasion he has gone to the other extreme. It is of course 
a “permissive” clause only, but all authority can be 
abused and responsibility ignored. Everything therefore 
will depend upon the future management of the bank. 
Moreover, up to the present the Reserve Bank has not 
gone out of its way to get business. The fact that these 
drastic amendments were submitted to the other banks 
first, before their submission to Parliament, and that no 
word of comment was ever heard from them, would sug- 
gest that some understanding was given by the Reserve 
Bank and the other banks. One thing is clear, however, 
that now even more than previously, the Government 
would have been more than justified in adopting the 
recommendation of Dr. Vissering to alter the deceptive 
name of the institution to that of “ Bank of South Africa.” 
It can only be regretted that this recommendation was 
apparently overlooked. 

As regards the business the bank may not undertake, 
it is provided that : — 

(a) The bank is not to engage in trade or have an 
interest in any commercial, industrial or other under- 
taking except by way of security for advances or 
discounts. 


x2 
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(b) The bank may not purchase its own stock or the 
shares of any other bank or grant loans upon the 
security thereof. 

(c) The bank may not advance money on mortgage 
of fixed property or acquire the ownership of fixed pro- 
perty save its own premises, subject to the usual provisos. 

(d) Unsecured loans or advances are not permitted. 

(e) Loans or advances may not be for more than three 
months. writ} 

(f) The bank may not accept fixed deposits nor pay 
interest on credit balances on current account. 

According to the original Act, the bank’s notes were 
to be secured “to an amount of not less than forty per 
cent. in gold or gold specie in the bank’s custody and as 
to the remainder in commercial paper or trade bills and 
by a first charge on all the assets of the bank.” By the 
Amendment Act the words in italics are now deleted. 
The Minister rightly pointed out that “this is a very 
important amendment, both in appearance and reality, 
On the face of it, it would appear to change one of the 
very important features of the Act, that the amount of 
the note issue should to a great extent be regulated by 
the amount of bills discounted. This is a plausible theory, 
and might work in a country which conducted its business 
entirely or almost entirely on a bill basis. South Africa 
is not, however, such a country, and I do not think it is 
on the road to becoming one. 

“The Reserve Bank, not finding sufficient of these 
bills in South Africa, has been forced to go outside, to the 
London money market, and, if that is so, it is useless 
to contend that the amount of bills held by the Reserve 
Bank in the London market is any reliable indication of 
the volume of business being transacted in the Union. 
The question is whether it is worth while maintaining this 
clause—when it obviously cannot achieve the purpose for 
which it was originally inserted in the Act.” 

It has of course for quite some time been obvious to 
students of banking that this was the state of affairs that 
actually existed, and that the undoubted object of the 
law was not being achieved. Indeed, it is tempting to 
conclude that this practice of the bank was in direct 
conflict with the intentions of the law, and also to inquire 
why this clause was amended in 1923, so as to provide 
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for the inclusion of treasury bills as partial backing for 
the note issue from 1923 to 1928. One of the principal 
reasons given for the change at the time was the absence 
of commercial paper in the country. Such a situation still 
exists, but since 1928 the bank has overcome the obstacle 
by holding bills in London. If this was possible, and 
believed to be permissible, then why was it not resorted 
to in 1923 instead of making that temporary amendment, 
which called forth so much criticism ? 

Finally it might be added, that in many quarters it is 
doubted whether the bank has done everything in its 
power to induce the public to adopt the bill system. If 
the inducement in the form of preferential rates were 
sufficiently attractive, no doubt much more could be 
achieved than has been the case. 

In a previous article (THE BANKER, October 1929) 
attention was drawn to the consequences of the passing 
of the Usury Law, which exempted any bank (as defined 
in the Currency and Banking Act), and which maintained 
the statutory reserves with the Reserve Bank from the 
limitations imposed by the Act. In the above Act 
“bank ” or “ banker” is defined as “ every person, firm 
or company using in its description or title ‘bank’ or 
‘banker’ or ‘ banking’ and every person, firm or com- 
pany receiving or accepting deposits of money subject 
to withdrawal by cheque, draft or order.” It was also 
pointed out that the result has been the establishment of 
institutions calling themselves “ bank,” which are only 
too pleased to maintain the required reserves with the 
Reserve Bank so as not to be stigmatized as “ money- 
lenders ” and not to be subject to that law. 

- This situation it is now intended to remedy. The Act 
just passed provides for imprisonment and a fine not 
exceeding £500 for the use of the word “ bank ” unless: 

(a) It is proved that such was the lawful designation 
of any concern on the first day of May, 1930, or 

(b) the Treasury has given written permission to 
apply such a designation. 

The Minister admitted the existence of this state of 
affairs, and also that it might have been better to give a 
more detailed definition of a bank, but that belonged to 
an extensive banking Act which still has to come. In the 
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meantime, therefore, the Treasury will draw up and apply 
its own definition, but all existing institutions calling 
themselves “ bank,” whether in practice they conform 
to any recognized definition of the term, will be entitled 
to continue to use the name. 


Credit Insurance Developments 


XPORT credit insurance has undoubtedly come 
E to stay. Although it is still more or less a 

speciality among the various kinds of insurance, 
it has been persevered with in one form and another for 
about thirty years. The business had its origin in 
London, and in recent years it spread to America and 
various parts of the Continent of Europe. Except for the 
pioneer efforts of two strong personalities in Mr. Cuth- 
bert E. Heath and Mr. H. Stanley Spain, however, it is 
extremely unlikely that such striking developments 
would have taken place. Respectively chairman and 
underwriter of the Trade Indemnity Company, the only 
insurance organization in this country which undertakes 
the business in the capacity of direct insurers, these 
gentlemen, having successfully used their influence to 
secure the assistance of the big insurance companies in 
this country as reinsurers, then set about the task of 
enlisting the support of influential people abroad who 
were interested in the movement. 

The real foundation of the latter development was 
laid at an international conference organized by the 
Trade Indemnity Company, and held in London at the 
end of 1926. The direct outcome was the formation of 
the International Credit Insurance Association, and the 
subsequent establishment of numerous companies in 
foreign countries, including Argentina, Austria, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States of 
America. Those companies are all working in close 
co-operation with the Trade Indemnity Company, and 
the alliance is of inestimable value, because it is essential 
for the successful conduct of credit insurance business 
that there should be a reliable international intelligence 
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organization, which is rendered all the more efficient and 
trustworthy by the fact that the various risks accepted 
as a result of the information supplied by members of the 
organization are shared in by those members. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that the object of 
credit insurance is to provide credit between buyers and 
sellers in different countries in connection with the pay- 
ment for goods sold and bought. On a first-class risk 
the Trade Indemnity Company is prepared to afford 
cover up to £400,000, and the extent to which this com- 
pany has been able to influence the progress of export 
trade in this country will be realized by the fact that the 
transactions insured by it last year amounted to roundly 
£25,000,000. There is, of course, the Government's 
Export Credits’ Guarantee Scheme, in connection with 
which a sum of £26,000,000 has been allocated in order 
to facilitate exports, but, apart from the question as to 
whether any Government should enter into commercial 
competition with private enterprise, this scheme has often 
been adversely criticized. 

While in the past the scheme has proved uneconomic, 
the methods employed by the Government department 
in running it are not such as would be countenanced by 
insurance companies. The chief factor is that it offers 
the exporter immediate means of financing a debt in the 
event of default. In taking over the debt, it relieves both 
creditor and banker of all their ordinary commercial 
obligations. The Government retains all the risks which 
are underwritten, there being no co-operation whatever 
between it and any of the insurance companies. In 
France, Holland, Belgium, Spain and Germany the 
various Governments also have their export schemes, 
but in Belgium and Spain the schemes are operated 
through insurance and banking organizations, while the 
German Government scheme is entirely worked through 
insurance companies. 

In the early days of credit insurance, lack of co- 
operation between the credit insurance companies and 
the banks had the effect of limiting the scope of the former 
to a very considerable extent. Since then satisfactory 
progress in this direction has been made, although the 
ideal relationship has not yet been attained. By granting 
credits bankers can supply the essential driving force 
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of credit insurance. Credit insurers realize that it is not 
the business of bankers to take risks. They are prepared, 
as Mr. Spain observed at the recent Credit Insurance 
Conference at Berlin, “to take any reasonable financial 
risk which attaches to the movement of goods, and must 
help the banker or financier to grant facilities to clients. 
The banker, on his part, must give credit insurers all the 
aid that lies in his power, both as regards information 
and conditions of trade. I hope the day will come when 
a banker will demand from his clients a credit policy 
with the same habitual regularity that he now asks for a 
marine policy to be attached to a bill of lading.” 

It is the contention of the banks that the trade 
indemnity contracts of the credit insurance companies 
are too complicated and too full of restrictions and 
verbose clauses. On their part, the credit insurance 
companies declare their willingness to modify their 
policies to some extent, but contend that the bankers 
ought to come part of the way to meet them. A form of 
policy issued by the Trade Indemnity Company contains 
clauses undertaking the payment, within three months of 
the date of default, of advances which are repayable if the 
claims are not substantiated. It is understood that this 
policy is only issued to selected firms. Bankers regard 
this as an excellent type of policy, and would like to see 
it extended. 

One of the most important problems which credit 
insurance companies have to solve is to discover a 
rational method of co-operation with the banks in 
different countries. Some headway appears to have been 
made in Sweden, where a director of one of the principal 
banks is stated to have said, “I fully realize what credit 
insurance means to us. It strengthens our discounting 
customers.” It is only ten years ago since the idea of 
credit insurance was first put into practice in that country. 
Attempts in Sweden to support commerce and industry 
by providing insurance protection for the turnover in 
merchandise were stimulated by the business previously 
carried on by English, German and other companies. 

It has not yet been possible in Sweden to build up any 
large business in credit insurance, but the outlook is pro- 
mising, more especially as banking circles there are said 
to be well disposed towards the idea. On the Continent 
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the greatest progress has been made in France and Ger- 
many, in which countries, as in England, relations 
between the insurance companies and the banks are of 
a most cordial nature. 

The International Credit Insurance Association was 
formed with the object of helping co-members to extend 
the export trade of their respective countries. In the 
words of Mr. Spain, “ if the organization can control inter- 
national credit, it will occupy an extremely responsible 
position.” Credit, as another great authority once 
expressed it, is the keystone of the arch upon which the 
economic structure of the world is based. With conditions 
of trade intercourse as they are likely to exist in the future, 
there are undoubtedly great possibilities for the credit 
insurance companies in the development of their scheme 
of international co-operation, but its ultimate success must 
necessarily depend very largely upon the extent to which 
the bankers are prepared to give their support. This 
opens up a fruitful field for co-operation between bankers 
and insurance companies in the international sphere, 
similar to the co-operation and confidence that has long 
existed between the Trade Indemnity Company and the 
leading British banks. 
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The Banker’s Review of Reviews 


The English Reviews 


HE present economic depression again forms a 
large portion of the subject matter of the Bank 
Reviews. The July number of the WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, in an article entitled “ The World Economic 
Position,” examines the problem in its international 
aspects, and demonstrates in an admirable manner that 
“ Great Britain can no longer be regarded as a sick mem- 
ber of a healthy family.” The writer begins by examin- 
ing the various statistical methods of measuring the 
economic “sickness” of the world, viz. unemployment 
figures, the fall in the index numbers of wholesale prices, 
the decline in the figures of external trade, and the in- 
crease in the world stocks of leading commodities. He 
then points out that the American situation is of funda- 
mental importance to the world position and suggests 
that there are two main factors which are preventing the 
economic revival in that country :— 

(1) The “ Prosperity Campaign,” which by artificial 
means has maintained luxury consumption at an unjusti- 
fiably high level ; (2) the general and considerable 
heightening of the American tariff wall at the present 
time, just when there is a rapidly growing need for her to 
increase her exports, for smaller imports will mean 
diminished exports to pay for them. The evil effect of 
the first of these factors does not, however, seem very 
obvious, for although such luxury consumption can 
never be really beneficial to a country, a sudden reduc- 
tion therein at the present time, when the transference 
of labour between industries is so restricted, might easily 
accentuate the difficulties of the position. 


Turning from America, the writer points out that 
France has suffered less from depression than other 
nations, and attributes her prosperity to the reacquisition 
of Alsace-Lorraine, the reconstruction and re-equipment 
of the large devastated areas, the industry and thrift of 
her people and her financial and credit policy. 
Summing up, the writer states that the world is in a 
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stage of transition and that the great basic industries face 
a falling off in orders, ‘‘ due both to the shift of demand 
and to the impoverishment of many lands.” Retail prices 
lag behind wholesale prices, readjustment is hampered 
by the flame of super-nationalism, but attention must not 
be concentrated on the immediate and most obvious 
aspects of the position. ‘“ The greatest need is a broad 
statesmanlike purview of the whole changing situation.” 


LLoyps BANK REviEw for August, in a lucid article 
by W. A. Appleton, C.B.E., entitled “ Reaction of Taxa- 
tion upon Employment,” deals with an aspect of the pro- 
blem which is specially relevant to us in this country. The 
writer points out that, “If the total wealth exacted by 
taxation is so large as seriously to diminish stocks, or if the 
exaction appears to be tyrannously or unequally imposed, 
or if it accentuates any lack of balance between material 
resources and mass requirements, or if the product of 
exaction is unwisely redistributed, then the reaction is 
not reciprocal, but retrogressive, and must be prejudicial 
to employment.” The writer points out that capital may 
be sunk (e.g. in railways or roads), applied (e.g. to the 
maintenance of the workmen while engaged in pro- 
ducing commodities), or extinguished. He then shows 
that capital may be extinguished, not only by wars, 
earthquakes, etc., but also by personal extravagance and 
distributions which, while maintaining life, exact no 
equivalent replacement. He concludes that taxation, 
such as imposed on Great Britain, reacts to the pre- 
judice of industry and employment, and that economy 
“must be practised if financial catastrophe and deplor- 
able destitution is to be avoided.” 

In the same Review will be found articles on “ Float- 
ing Debt Policy ” and “ The Bank of England’s Banking 
Department,” the latter containing a short but clear 
analysis of the various items in the Banking Department 
section of “ The Bank Return.” 


The MIDLAND BANK REviEw for July-August has a 
most instructive article on “The Grain Markets of 
Britain: A Study in Trading Technique. Part I,” 
wherein is drawn a clear picture of the Baltic and the 
Corn Exchange, showing that they have different func- 
tions and. yet “ combine in a remarkable way to ensure 
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the widest possible market for the distribution of supplies 
and the steadying of prices.” The article also describes 
the Hull, Bristol and Glasgow markets, and we are pro- 
mised in an early issue of the same review the second 
part of this study, which will describe the Liverpool 
Market and explain the dealings in “Futures.” The 
writer presents much useful information in a most inter- 
esting manner, and these articles should be studied by 
all those of our readers who either practically or theoreti- 
cally are interested in the grain markets. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED, in its REVIEW, dated July 15, 
1930, gives us a clear explanation of “ Cotton Finance.” 
This is the reprint of an article contributed, by request, to 
the Bankers’ Magazine, New York, by the General 
Manager of Martins Bank, and should do much to clarify 
a subject which to the uninitiated must be somewhat 
complicated. The article deals with the question from 
the bankers’ point of view, and hence should be of special 
interest to our readers. The writer points out that the 
Liverpool Cotton Market is the largest of its kind in the 
world. ‘“ With New York and New Orleans it is one of 
the largest futures markets, but no market in the world 
combines spot and futures business in the same way as 
Liverpool.” 

Further information concerning the cotton industry 
may be found in BARCLAYS REVIEW for August, where 
comment is made upon the Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Prime Minister in August 1929 to in- 
vestigate the position and prospects of the industry. The 
same Review has an article on Empire Trade Policy, 
which is devoted to a consideration of the Bankers’ 
Resolution, and does not promulgate any novel views. 
“ The practicability of such a policy can only be effec- 
tively demonstrated by careful investigation and, to some 
extent, by actual experiment.” 


The MONTHLY REVIEW OF BUSINESS AND TRADE Con- 
DITIONS IN SOUTH AMERICA AND PorTUGAL, for July, 
published by the Bank of London and South America, 
Limited, contains some interesting data concerning 
Great Britain-Brazil trade. Whereas exports from Brazil 
to Great Britain increased from 43,354,236 in 1928 to 
£6,176,614 in 1929, imports from Great Britain dropped 
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from £10,518,764 to £16,644,035. The item chiefly 
responsible for the increase in exports was raw cotton, 
valued in 1929 at £2,809,637, as against £732,214 in 1928. 


The Foreign Reviews 


As a general rule the reviews published by the foreign 
banks confine themselves to reporting actual trade con- 
ditions and statistics without any comment. Some of the 
statistics published are most exhaustive, and the 
BULLETIN of the National Bank of Czechoslovakia (pub- 
lished in English, French and German) may be men- 
tioned in this connection. The figures, tables and graphs 
cover the whole range of the economic life of the 
Czechoslovak nation. 


The FINANCIAL AND EcoNnoMic REvIEW of the 
Amsterdamsche Bank contains an article on the mar- 
garine industry from the pen of Mr. Anton Jurgens, and 
deals with the growth of this important industry from its 
very beginnings up to the merger last year of the various 
producing companies into the two firms of Unilever N.V. 
and Unilever, Limited, a Dutch and English company 
respectively. 

A few months ago the reviews coming from America 
were rather expecting the upward tendency of trade to 
set in this autumn; the June number of the GUARANTY 
SURVEY now feels that the recovery will not be quite so 
soon as was at first expected. One of the reasons for this 
is ““ that the present depression has been in evidence for 
only a very short time in comparison with most recessions 
of similar scope in the past.” “ Another condition that 
weakens the outlook for early recovery is the continued 
decline of commodity prices.” 

The last reason is probably of great importance, for 
throughout the world consumers and wholesalers have 
either been living on stocks or hand-to-mouth purchases ; 
it is not reasonable, therefore, to expect them to build up 
their stocks again with prices falling all the time. A re- 
vival can only set in when prices show definite signs of 
stabilization. 

On the other hand, the REVIEW OF THE NATIONAL 
City BANK oF NEw YorK also discusses the “ Prospects 
for Recovery” and looks for a fairly speedy revival. 
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The writer points out that “ people have gone on wearing 
their shoes and clothing, burning up gasoline and auto- 
mobile tyres, and using the old car much as before. 
Sooner or later the time must come when industry will 
have to speed up again to care for the wants of 120 million 
people, and the record of industry in this country does not 
contain many long drawn out depressions.” 

This does not bear out the views of the writer in the 
GUARANTY SURVEY, and it appears to the reviewer that 
too much reliance must not be placed on similar cycles 
of depression in the past. The present depression is more 
world-wide than any previous depression, and it is not 
good logic to maintain that as depressions in the past have 
not been of long duration therefore the present one will 
also be of short duration. 

A year ago world industry was being starved of funds, 
which were being diverted to America for Stock Ex- 
change speculation. It was argued by some that once 
these funds were released from speculation industry and 
world trade would revive. “It is now clear that this 
chain of reasoning was not well founded, and one reason 
for this was because it failed to recognize the essential 
interdependence of world trade.” It is quite obvious that 
when depression struck the greatest single market of the 
world its effects were bound to be felt everywhere. 

It is interesting to note that the writer of this review 
and the writer of the DEUTSCHE BANK UND DISCONTO 
GESELLSCHAFT REVIEW (July) say practically the same 
thing in respect of industry being organized for a maxi- 
mum demand—that should this demand for any reason 
fall off, as it does in the course of national and inter- 
national trade cycles, the whole organization and 
machinery of industry become clogged and have to slow 
down till adjustments are made. 

The NATIONAL CiTy BANK REVIEW makes a few com- 
ments on the New Tariff Act and states that the Tariff 
Commission estimate that there is an average American 
import duty on all goods of 16 per cent. This is higher 
than the duty imposed by the Act of 1922, where the 
average was 13.8 per cent., but lower than the rates 
existing between 1890 and 1973. 
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Books 


In this column the Editor of THE BANKER will call attention to books 
which have a special interest for bankers. 





“Hetty Green: A Woman Who Loved Money.” By 
BOYDEN SPARKES and SAMUEL TAYLOR Moore. 
(William Heinemann, Ltd., ros. 6d. net.) 


PEOPLE who love money, and are very rich, are 
generally detestable. Hetty Green, “the witch of Wall 
Street ” and “ the richest woman in the world ”—she died 
worth something between $75 and $100 million—was 
certainly an unpleasant old woman, with not a few objec- 
tionable habits. On the record of this book she was 
mean, she was a liar, she was violent in temper and 
vindictive, she invariably smelt of onions (having eaten 
one a day), she was shabbily and dirtily dressed, she was 
incapable of genuine friendship, and love without self- 
interest was simply not in her consciousness. There can 
be no excuse for writing the biography of such a character 
except to prove that she was not an ordinary, mean 
woman, but had some element of greatness or was mad. 
Messrs. Boyden Sparkes and Samuel Taylor Moore only 
partially succeed. They have made no serious attempt 
to psycho-analyse the character of Hetty Green and 
have missed the opportunity of writing a really interest- 
ing book. Here was the child of wealthy parents, who 
were Quakers and rugged both in appearance and 
character. Hetty herself had an extraordinarily fine head 
—intensely strong about the chin, for a woman—was 
strictly brought up and had very little love shown to her 
at any time. “ My father,” said Hetty at one time, “ taught 
me never to owe anyone anything, not even a kindness.” 
On another occasion she said: “I was forced into busi- 
ness. I was the only child of two rich families and I was 
taught from the time I was six years old that I would have 
to look after my property. But I was not raised up to 
be arrogant and haughty like the little lordlings you see 
now. On the contrary, my people were so afraid I would 
be selfish that I was sent to a Quaker school. There I 
learned plain things, to be thrifty, not to waste, to be just 
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and to read the Bible.” She must have concentrated on 
the Old Testament, for she hated her enemies, including 
all doctors and lawyers, with bitter intensity. What was 
more important, she inherited an aptitude for business. 
When she was a girl she was sent to New York, on her 
return from school, to do the social round. Her father 
gave her an order on his bankers for $1,200. Hetty 
invested $1,000 in bonds. “That investment,” she said, 
“turned out so well that I soon made others.” 

Her father, Edward Robinson, made a fortune of 
nearly $6,000,000 out of the whaling industry. Hetty 
inherited from him $1,000,000 and the rest in trust for her 
life. She also inherited from her aunt, Sylvia Ann 
Howland, a life interest in $1,000,000. This made her 
wild with rage, for she had expected to inherit the whole 
fortune of Aunt Sylvia’s, which was $2,000,000. She 
even went to law to upset the will, and produced another 
testament in her favour actually signed by Aunt Sylvia. 
Handwriting experts declared that the signature of 
Sylvia Ann Howland was a forgery. The case was even- 
tually dropped, but it intensified Hetty’s hatred of 
lawyers. 

Perhaps the burden of inherited wealth upset Hetty 
Green’s mental balance. To spend as little as possible 
on herself and others and to make her fortune grow 
became an obsession with her. She had also a childish 
ambition to be the richest woman in America. So she 
lived in cheap lodgings or hotels, demanded free office 
and vault space at her bankers, and all the time made 
shrewd investments. “They say,” she told an inter- 
viewer, “ that I am cranky or insane just because I dress 
plainly and do not spend a fortune on my gowns!” 
There was method in a lot of her madness, because by 
constantly changing her address from lodgings to lodg- 
ings she eluded the tax collectors. But the fixed idea that 
she was constantly in danger of being robbed or poisoned 
was suggestive of incipient insanity. She even withdrew 
her account from the Chemical National Bank because 
she had a mild attack of ptomaine poisoning one day 
after lunching with the directors. She declared she had 
been poisoned. Yet she was normal and human enough 
to get married and become, for a time, fond of her hus- 
band, Edward Henry Green, although she finally left him 
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when he had disobeyed her on a financial matter. She 
had two children, a son and a daughter, to whom she was 
devoted as long as she lived, and a dog, called Dewey 
after an admiral, on whom she lavished comforts which 
she would not allow herself. 

How did she make her capital grow from under $10 
million to $100 million? She was no gambler. She would 
have been aghast at the crazy bull markets of 1928-209. 
In her own words: “ I do not believe in stocks. Railroads 
and real estate are the things I like. I like to buy rail- 
road stock or mortgage bonds. When I see a good thing 
going cheap because nobody wants it I buy a lot of it 
and tuck it away. Then when the time comes they have 
to hunt me up and pay me a good price for my holdings. 
I own a lot of City mortgages in crowded sections. They 
seem to me as good as anything.” She had an uncanny 
instinct for anticipating stock market crashes. She used 
to prepare for slumps by calling in her money, so that 
when most operators were “ broke” she had millions to 
lend out at anything from 6 per cent. upwards. Inciden- 
tally, she used to lend a lot of money to the State of New 
York. The secret of her success was to lend on good 
security, invest well, but never gamble. This rule of 
business came naturally from her ancestry and up- 
bringing. She was at heart a moneylender. She only 
just escaped being an usurer. 

In the end the mean habit of never employing an 
office staff or renting office space led to a great waste of 
money. Frequently the old woman forgot to cash cheques 
or collect rents or dividends. So her son, Colonel E. H. R. 
Green, who had been living in Texas and looking after 
a railroad interest which had been bought for him, came 
and managed her affairs. Colonel Green had been well 
trained by his mother. He gave the following terse bio- 
graphy to an interviewer: “Born a Quaker,” he said, 
“brought up a Protestant, educated a Catholic and in 
business a Jew.” 

Hetty Green died in 1916, at the age of 81, in an 
unpretentious house belonging to her son, in which she 
had steadfastly refused to live until she was paralysed in 
her left side. It was characteristic of her that the stroke 
which led to her death should have been brought on by 
a violent quarrel with her cook. 
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THE THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF CENTRAL BANKING. By 
W. A. SHaw. (Pitman, 12s. 6d.) 


Dr. SHAW has written an interesting book on a sub- 
ject of profound contemporary importance. He has 
based his enunciation of principles and theory largely 
on the present practice of the Bank of England and the 
Federal Reserve system, to which he makes very full 
complimentary references throughout. For adopting 
this basis he has, of course, the justification that the two 
systems exemplify divergent ways of giving effect to 
central banking principles, and, further, that these are 
the two most important banking systems of the world. 
Yet it might be wished that he had not so largely omitted 
to draw further guidance from the central banking prac- 
tice of other important countries—notably France and 
Germany. This point is of some importance if it is 
realized that the co-operation of central banks—a matter 
of outstanding significance in respect of such major pro- 
blems as the control of gold stocks and gold movements 
and monetary stability—can only prove to be feasible 
if existing differences in policy are removed. This, in 
turn, can only be achieved by the formulation and 
common acceptance of certain cardinal central banking 
principles. 

This reservation apart, Dr. Shaw’s work may be com- 
mended for its explicitness, for its treatment of detailed 
problems and, above all, for its fearless comments on 
some of the anomalies of English money market prac- 
tice. In respect of all these points a reading of his book 
will prove worth while. But in undertaking this the 
critical reader will probably find himself in disagreement 
with Dr. Shaw’s handling of such problems as credit 
creation and the control of the foreign exchanges by the 
central bank. In connection with the first topic, Dr. 
Shaw’s attempt at elucidation certainly makes slight 
confusion much more confounded. 


GOLD, CREDIT AND EMPLOYMENT. By G. D. H. Cote. 
(G. Allen and Unwin, 5s. ) 

TAKING as his text the dictum that “ Gold and the City 
have ruled us all too long,” Mr. Cole delivers himself of 
four addresses to laymen. In these he discourses in much 
the same strain as he did in his recent bigger book on 
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British social and economic policy during the next 
ten years. To deal only with the first essay, he advo- 
cates socialization of the Bank of England, the joint-stock 
banks, the repeal of the limitation on the fiduciary issue 
and a doctrine of neglect of gold movements except in so 
far as they affect our ability to meet international pay- 
ments. He is unsympathetic to a scheme for monetary 
stability, refusing to go beyond a managed system aiming 
at exchange stability, mainly because he believes the 
international obstacle to be too great. Mr. Cole writes 
agreeably, his reasoning is close and he is not difficult to 
follow ; it is a pity, however, that he is either unwilling or 
unable to remove the socialization bee from his bonnet. 


THE DuAL SYSTEM OF STABILIZATION. By J. TAYLOR 
PeppiE. (Macmillan and Co., 8s. 6d) 


Mr. PEDDIE’s thesis in this book seems to be that 
because too much credit is locked up in financing Govern- 
ment and other securities, too little is available to assist 
production. Instead of the central bank devoting itself 
preponderantly to a “ banking” policy, he argues, if it 
were to become the “ parent of a credit policy based on 
wealth production,” production and profits and wages 
would all increase, but prices would fall. This happy 
result would be brought about because money would 
no longer control production, but instead production 
would control money. Mr. Peddie thus belongs to the 
school which finds the fundamental cause of our present 
malaise in monetary policy, but, on account of his pecu- 
liarly individualistic style of reasoning, he can scarcely 
be ranked as an orthodox member of that school. 

The author’s remedy for this flaw in our monetary 
system is a reorganization of the central bank—thus 
there should be a “ widening of the basis of credit on 
sound lines, and that where any inflation exists it shall 
be removed as soon as possible, to facilitate which a 
complete revision of monetary policy, as practised by the 
Bank of England, should take place” (p. 163). But pre- 
cisely what revision should be made and how it should 
be accomplished the author leaves to the “expert 
economists ”—notwithstanding the fact that he frequently 
finds it necessary throughout the course of the book to 
ridicule their doctrines. 
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EMPIRE STOCKTAKING. By L. St. CLARE GRONDONA. 
(Simpkin, Ios. 6d.) 

THE idea of this book is best set out by reference to 
the author’s own statement, viz.: “ It will be obvious to 
the most casual that the people of the British Empire are 
not making the best use of their vast Imperial estate, in 
which there are few necessities or luxuries required by 
civilization which could not be produced—with the re- 
sources, capital and labour available—in quantities more 
than sufficient for the needs of all the peoples within the 
Empire. . . . What is needed is the co-ordinated 
application of one to the other (land to man-power and 
capital).” The book is mainly devoted to illustrating this 
idea by means of actual data culled from the trade 
returns of fifty-five countries. This is so arranged as to 
show the volume and amount of raw materials and food- 
stuffs now obtained from foreign sources which might 
conceivably be secured from Empire sources. These 
statistics have been set out both in the form of graphs 
and tables, and for individual commodities and groups 
of commodities. The author has restrained his comments 
to the end of the various sections, these being intended 
to summarize the results of the statistical investigations. 


THE SMALL INVESTOR. By HARGREAVES PARKINSON. 
(Blackie and Son, 4s.) 


THERE can be no doubting the utility of books devoted 
to the education of the small investor. Even if it be true 
that the larger proportion of the nation’s savings is 
accounted for by companies and persons who do not 
come within this category, as this country’s war-time ex- 
perience showed, and as the recent history of the U.S. has 
painfully illustrated, the right use and proper application 
of small savings are matters of some importance. It is 
necessary for the general financial health of the country 
that we in England should strive to avoid the deleterious 
effects on the will to save observable recently in U.S.A. 
and France—in both cases the outcome of misdirected use 
of resources. Mr. Parkinson has realized the paramount 
necessity for avoiding the heavy loss occasioned by dis- 
regard of safety, and has, therefore, dealt exhaustively 
with the many opportunities for investment open to the 
possessors of small resources—ranging from the Post 
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Office Savings Bank to hire-purchase schemes. His 

elucidation of the pros and cons of each kind of invest- 

ment is clear, well reasoned and, above all, admirably 
balanced. 

HANDBOOK ON THE FORMATION, MANAGEMENT AND WIND- 
ING UP OF JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. By F. GORE- 
Browne. 37th Edition by JupGE Haypon and 
H. W. JORDAN. (Jordan and Sons, Ltd., 20s.) 

ORIGINALLY appearing in 1866 as a brochure of 48 
pages only, this standard work now appears with all the 
revision demanded by the new Companies Act as a bulky 
volume of nearly 900 pages. The work entailed by the 
re-issue has been competently done by two well-known 
authorities. To officials of joint-stock companies it is 
indispensable. 

THE SECRETARY AND His Directors. By H. W. JORDAN 

and S. BorrigE. (Jordan and Sons, Ltd., 3s. 6d.) 

THE authors of this little book of a little over 100 
pages, now reaching the ninth edition, have much that is 
useful to say on the relation of a secretary to his directors. 
The book is not a manual of practice, but is chiefly useful 
for the attention which it draws to the consequences for 
the company secretary of numerous legal decisions. 
BUILDING SOCIETIES. By H. BELLMAN. (London General 

Press, Is.) 

Mr. BELLMAN writes frequently, if not copiously, on 
the building society movement. His capacity as general 
manager of the Abbey Road Building Society, one of the 
largest in the country, ably equips him to do this. In the 
present little volume he writes four short chapters on the 
general growth of the movement, the management of 
advances and investments, and probable future develop- 
ments. He sees no immediate restriction of their activities, 
on the ground mainly that so much new building, recon- 
ditioning and clearance of slum areas remain to be 
undertaken. 

a YEAR Book, 1930. (Reid and Co., 
7s. 6d.) 

TuHIs reference work now exceeds 400 pages and con- 
tains a mass of encyclopedic information relating to the 
movement, a report of the proceedings at the annual 
conference and a few short articles on present-day build- 
ing society problems. 
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2 Excluding a small amount held in the Banking Department. 
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1930 
JANUARY .. 
FEBRUARY 
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returns. * The figures prior to 
succeeding. (See “A Banker's 
of bank-note and currency note 


& 


° 
® 


wee. 


1 Average weekly balances, nine banks. 2 Average of four or 
amalgamation of note issues (Nov. 22, 1928) are not comparable 
Diary,” Dec. 1928 issue.) * Prior to November 1928, “adjusted” 
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| 3 
| CZECHO. SWITZER. ARGEN.- 
Total RUSSIA POLAND SLOVAKIA AUSTRIA|HUNGARY| ITALY LAND SPAIN TINA JAPAN 
| 89-6 17-4 5°7 6-3 1:5 6-1 45-3 18. 101-4 | 89-9 108-8 
90°6 | | 17.5 6-2 6-4 1°7 6-1 45-7 18-3 | 102-9 | 89-9 108-8 
88-1 | 18-8 6°5 6-4 1°7 6-9 46°4 18-0 103-0 90-2 109-0 
90-6 | 19-4 7-6 6-4 2-4 71 46°5 18-3 108-1 92-9 108-9 
| 
91-3 | | 20-0 121 6-7 2°4 71 49-2 19- 103-2 96-8 108-8 
95:9 | | 19-2 13-0 6-8 3:4 7-1 51-2 17*1 103-4 99-0 108-9 
103-1 | | 47-5 13-9 6-9 3:4 71 53°3 17-7 | 108-4 | 107-2 108-9 
121-2 | | 15-7 14-0 71 4:9 7-1 54°6 18-6 103-4 97-9 108-9 
133-6 | | ig.9 143 7-3 4:9 7-2 54°6 20°5 101-5 | 105-2 108-8 
126-3 | | 190 14°4 7-3 4-9 7-3 55-4 19-1 101-5 96-1 109-0 
97-6 | | 99-4 14°5 73 4:9 6-3 55-8 19-7 101-6 92-1 108-8 
105-2 | 22-3 15-0 7-3 4:9 58 55°8 20-1 101-7 91°5 108-8 
106-9 | | 26-5 15-3 7-3 4:9 5-8 55°9 20-1 101-7 89°7 1088 
108-3 | } 29-2 15-7 7-5 4-9 5:8 56-0 21:1 101°7 | 90-0 | 108-8 
109-1 | } 29-2 15-7 7:7 4:9 5-8 56:1 21-2 | 101-7 7-1 108-9 
109°9 | | 29-7 16-1 7:7 4:9 5-8 66-1 22-3 | 101-7 | 83-3 | 109-8 
111-8 | 1 | go-2 16:1 77 4-9 5°38 56-1 236 101-7 87°9 107-3 
113°8 | 1 | 30-2 16-2 7°? 4:9 5:8 56°1 222 99-8 | 87-9 98-8 
120°5 | 1 | 31-0 16-2 77 4:9 5-8 56-1 22-2 97°8 87-9 98-4 
124°6 | 33-2 16-2 7°7 4-9 5-8 56-3 22-2 97°9 | 87-9 91-7 
2 34°3 16-2 2-7 4:9 58 56-3 22-9 97-9 87-9 89-2 
He | 38-5 16-2 8-0 4:9 58 56-3 22-9 98-0 87-9 89-1 
soe | im | al? 16-2 8-0 4-9 5:8 56-3 22.9 98-0 
8:2 | 1 | 43-0 16:2 8-6 4:9 5:8 56:5 24-2 98-0 
BPt those fefeom k, Argentina and Japan, which represent the gold holdings at the end of the month. 
Table III GOLD MOVEMENTS 
poue OF UNITED KINGDOM UNITED STATES 
TRANS- 
Py Net Ne Net |VAAL GOLD 
nation otal) Imports Exports imparts (+) | Imports Exports inguste (+) astan nod 
Exports (—) Exports (—)| fine ounce 
—e £ millions | £ millions |_£ millions | € millions | $ millions | $ millions | § millions | # Millions 
1927 
*8 JANUARY ., 0-0 2:4 3-7 — 1:3 59°4 14:9 +44-5 3°6 
+8 APRIL + 2-2 5-1 8 + 43 14°5 2°6 +11:9 3°5 
+8 JULY nts + °7 2°7 1-2 + 1°5 10-7 1°8 + 8-9 3-6 
+0 OoTOBER | + °7 1:3 1:0 + °3 2-1 10-7 — 86 8-6 
1928 
5 JANUARY .. + 3-9 4-1 2-2 + 1:9 38-3 52:1 —13°8 3-6 
2 APRIL + 2-4 2°4 6 + 1°8 5°3 96°5 —91-°2 3-5 
2 JULY rt + 21 4°9 1-9 + 3-0 10°3 74°2 —63°9 3-7 
1 OCTOBER . — 5-2 3-8 9-4 — 61 14:3 1-0 +18-38 3°8 
1929 
9 JANUARY .. —- 2 2°4 5°7 — 33 48:6 1-4 +47°2 8-7 
4 APRIL + 47 3-3 8 + 2:5 24-7 16 +23-1 3-7 
9 JULY —14°3 4:6 20-6 —16°0 85-5 8 +34:°7 3-8 
1 Auaust *:| — 6-6 3-5 12-2 — 8-7 19-3 9 +18°4 3-8 
5 SEPTEMBER — 5°6 3-8 8°5 — 47 18-8 1-2 +17°6 8°6 
7 OcropgrR .. | + 1°38 5-9 5°5 + -4 21-3 3-8 +17°5 3-8 
5 NOVEMBER + 2:3 7°4 5°7 + 1:7 7-1 30-3 —23-2 8-7 
t DrcRMBER +12+1 13°4 3°4 +10:0 8-1 72°65 —66°4 3-6 
1980 
3 JANUARY ..| + 4:0 8°6 8-3 + 5:3 12-9 8-9 + 4:0 3°8 
4 FeBRUARY + 1-1 8-0 7-0 + 1:0 60-2 0-2 +60°0 3-5 
Maron + 4-8 7°9 2-6 + 5:3 55°8 0-3 +55°5 8-8 
APRIL + 6-6 8-8 3-0 + 5:8 65:8 0-1 +657 8-7 
May — 6-7 9-3 12-6 — 3-3 23-5 — +23°5 3-9 
) | JUNE + 0-1 2-8 4°2 — 1:4 3-8 
» JULY — 3:8 5-1 8-3 — 3-2 ee. 
| 
ers ff 
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Table IV 


LONDON 





Discount Rates Treasury Bills 





» . Day to 
Week endin 
’ Bank Rate a Bank Bills Fine Trade Westy Senter Amount Amount 
‘| Smonths 8 months te Offered Applied for 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. . £ millions £ millions 
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figures given above, except those of 
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Table V FOREIGN 


DAILY 





8 
NEW YORK|MONTREAL| PARIS BRUSSELS MILAN ZURICH MADRID 
Sto£ $teL Fr. to£ Belga to £ Lire to 2 Fr. to 2 Ptas to £ 





" a So aimemedeaianaied 5 
PAR OF EXCHANGE.. .. a ‘ 92-40 252215 25°2ais 


1927 
JANUAKY 
APRIL .. 
JULY .. 
OCTOBER 





1928 
JANUARY aa 
APRIL .. 
JULY .. 
OCTOBER 





JANUARY 
APRIL .. 
JULY . 
AUGUST 
SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 


oll llaetioetinetinatinet ad 


1930 
JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 
MaRcH 
APRIL 
May 
JUNE .. ee es . . . 
JULY .. ‘ea a . ° . 92-879 


a i od 


1 The old parity of 25-2215 was 
2 The old pelty of 25-2215 was 
3 Berne until November 1929. 
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INEY 
RATES Table [V—cont 
— NEW YORK | PARIS BERLIN AMSTERDAM 
ed for ee Call M Bank Rat: Di om Bank Rate es. Bank Rate ae. 
i 18: n ecoun n 8 
Bank Rate - --w ‘all Money n e — oe — 
illions P 
a | Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. H Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent Per cent.® 
1 r | me ae ies Mee KK: 
0 
i 3 237 4 3 25 5 44] 3 2aF 
te SH BH 3% 6 6| «C8 2} 5 4 3 235 
2 3 2 4 3 23 5 4 3 2 
2 3 a 4 8 2% 5 4 3 2 
3 3t 2 35 24 24 5 4} 3 2 
3 3 2H 3& | 2 2 5 Hi 3 2 
3 3 Qt 3 24 25 5 3 3 2 
‘5 3 2h 3 24 2% 4 3 3 2a: 
4 3 2a 3 2 2 4 3 3 2 
oT 3 2h 3 2 2 4 3 3 z 
1 3 24 2% 2 2 4 3 3 1 
8 2 1 2 2 if 4 3 3 1 
4 2 1 24 24 1 4 3 3 1 
2 a 1 2 ts 2 2k 4 3 3 1 
4 | @ 1 2 2 2% 4 3 3 2k 
2 | oF 1 2 2 2 4 Sits 3 1g 
8 | @ 1 2 2 2 4 3% 3 18 
31 1 | 2a 2 | 2 4 3H 3 lt 
| 1# 2 2 2t 4 3t 3 1? 
of 7 : 
Treasury Bills, are averages of daily rates. 
,EIGN 
__EXCHANGES Table V—cont. 
DAILY 
D VERAGES 
2 AMSTERDAM| BERLIN PRAGUE WARSAW |STOCKHOLM| BOMBAY KOBE Pry te iy 
-—— Fl. to£ Rmk.to£ | Kronento£| Zloty to£ Kr. to £ d. per Rupee | d. per Yen. d. per ’ a4 
Milreis. Gold Peso. 
— 12°107 20°43 16°25 4778 18159 Pid 24°58 5907 47°619 
) 
, 12-135 20-453 163-85 43-500 18°171 18-03 24-15 5-799 46°42 
’ 12-139 20-489 163-99 43-500 18-135 17°88 23-90 5-832 47°56 
12°119 20-450 163 86 43-538 18-128 17°87 23-31 5-829 47-76 
| 12-116 20-408 164-24 43-500 18-084 17-97 22-96 5-910 47°89 
12-087 20-461 164-49 43-505 18-138 18-09 23-10 5-918 47°83 
12-111 20-412 164-71 43-505 18-184 18-00 23°47 5-923 47°81 
12-084 20-384 164-12 -500 18-161 17-91 22-65 5-902 47-43 
12-096 20-364 163-63 43-313 18-138 18-06 22-88 5-918 47-34 
12-091 20-402 163 -83 43°313 18-138 18-06 22°55 5-905 47-41 
12-090 20-475 163-89 43-313 18-173 17-96 22-08 5-869 47-28 
12-086 20-359 163-87 43-308 18-098 17-82 22-54 5-873 47-23 
12-103 20-360 163-83 43°313 18-101 17°83 23-13 5-875 47-21 
12-093 20-362 163-76 43-267 18-101 17°87 23-42 5-870 47-20 
12-098 20-397 164-42 43-418 18-141 17°87 23-58 5-860 46°82 
12-087 20-382 164-58 43-496 18-149 17-89 24-01 5-797 46-26 
12-095 20-386 164-47 43-484 18-102 17-94 24-10 5-561 45-86 
12-102 20°387 164-56 43-398 18-136 17-93 24°25 5-525 45-04 
12-123 20 -366 164-25 43-368 18-124 17°91 24-28 5°546 42-70 
12-124 20-382 164-11 43-381 18-105 17-86 24-38 5-707 42-24 
12-098 20-375 164-17 43-416 18-092 17°86 24°38 5-743 43-71 
12-081 20-365 163-97 43-353 18-111 17-83 24-39 5-864 43-04 
12-086 20° 368 163-78 43°345 18-095 17-82 24°53 5-630 41°65 
12-093 20-383 164-06 43-382 18-097 17-82 24-39 5-368 40°50 
» was 


oy *# — Habandoned as from June 25, 1928. 
29. abandoned as from December 22 








22, 1927 
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Table VI BRITISH p IN 
COAL PIG-IRON (1) STEEL (1) ts 
E i 
Production | (including piumber of! Production | Production Imp 
Coke) | 
Millions of Milli Thow 
= Hemet | “cath | Thopeante ct] Thonsentuet! Hi 1721 
1927 
JANUARY 6 4:3 5 
APRIL 2 4°3 4 
JULY 9 4°4 3 
OCTOBER 3 4°5 3 
1928 
JANUARY 5 43 L 
APRIL 2 4:0 | 2 
JULY +1 4°5 ; 
OCTOBER “1 5-1 . 
1929 ‘ 
JANUARY 4 4:9 
APRIL 9 6-0 | 
JULY 1 6-3 re 
AUGUST . 5 5:3 | 
SEPTEMBER 9 5:6 Pig 
OCTOBER .. 0 6-2 | § 
NOVEMBER .. 3 5°8 | § 
DECEMBER .. 4 5°83 
1930 { 
JANUARY .. 8 5:9 ‘ 
FEBRUARY .. 7 5-0 ‘ 
MakcH 4 5-0 | 
APRIL 7 4-6 a 
May 3 5:3 
JUNE 9 4-2 Te: 
JULY 7 4:9 = 
~ Nation 
Table VI BRITISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY-~cont = 
OVERSFAS TRADE | BANK CLEARINGS. | UNEMPLOYMENT 
2 3 | Bumhen 
Imports | Exports |Re-exports| London |Provincial Total Compar- on Live tion 
“Country” Fs : mer ster 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 000’s | 1924 = 100 
| millions | millions | millions | millions | millions | millions | millions | omitted | 
: 
9-9 5-6 “0 TANT 
11°8 5-5 “6 APRI 
9-7 5-6 “3 JULY 
9-4 6-0 “8 
59-7 | 10°38 5-8 0 | 10-7 Jamt 
55°3 11-0 6-0 *2 9°5 APRI 
oe 60-9 8°5 5-5 “6 11°6 JULY 
OCTOBER 64-3 8-9 5-4 *8 11-8 Ocn 
1929 
JANUARY 66-9 9-8 10-4 5-5 “1 12°3 JAN 
APRIL 60-2 10-4 10-5 5-3 0 9-9 APRI 
JULY 66-5 8-0 10-3 5-4 “0 9-9 JUL 
AUGUST .. 63-0 9-0 9-4 4-7 “3 10°1 AUG 
SEPTEMBER 55-1 6°7 9-3 4°8 *2 10-0 SEpt 
OCTOBER 64-6 9-1 10:3 5-1 “9 10-4 Ocr 
NOVEMBER 63-1 8-2 10-1 5-1 “9 11-0 Nov 
DECEMBER 58-4 7:9 10-4 5*3 6 11-1 DEO 
1930 
JANUARY 3 8-2 10-4 5-0 12-6 TaN 
FEBRUARY Q 8-6 9°8 51 13°1 FEB 
March 9 7:7 9°8 5-0 14:0 Mar 
9 7-8 10-4 4°7 14°6 APR 
0 9-1 9-8 4°3 15°3 100°9 May 
8 779 | O82 4-2 15-8 | 1,841 JUN 
7 6-7 | 10:0 4:3 | 19-9 | 47-1 1,964 JUL 
“Country ’ clearings at London Clearing House. 3 Total cleari London 
adjusted, for comparative by application of, Board of index com 


purposes, 
number of wholesale prices (1924 = 100). 4 Average of four or five weekly returns. 5 Reprinted by courtesy 


of the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
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| TRAMED INDUSTRY Table VI—cont. 
‘EEL (1) BON THEREOF MACHINERY COTTON WOOL 
a Exports of | Exportsof | Exportsof | Exports ot | Exports of 
duction | Imports Exports Imports Exports 5 Piece | Goods ‘ops . Wool and Wool and 
Y. Ti 
nsands ) | Thousands | Thousands & £ Millions of | Millions of Millions Millions Millions of 
Tons | of Tons of Tons thousands | thousands Lbs. Sq. Yds. of Lbs. of Lbs. 8q. Yds. 
731 655 219 1,308 8,995 15°9 322-3 3-0 8-4 15-9 
B50 405 335 15454 3,598 17°3 316-9 3-3 3-8 9-5 
887 | 336 390 1,402 3,786 14-0 835-2 3-1 4:4 16-0 
399 =| 336 385 1,244 4,508 15°3 312-1 4:0 51 13°1 
| 
26 | 284 332 1,345 4,805 14-9 337-4 2-8 4:0 16- 
aa 253 344 1,464 4,143 13-8 314-8 2-9 3-7 10-0 
67 COS 219 333 1,461 4,567 11°4 338-6 2°6 4-2 18-0 
56 | 261 377 1,488 4,402 15-1 834-0 2°65 4:5 12° 
ae 
65 | | 944 421 1,627 5,078 16-9 379°3 3-1 3°6 18-6 
09 «6| «| (262 340 1,574 4,151 13-1 849-4 2-4 3-0 9°5 
o | m| 237 376 1,687 5,066 15-0 355°4 2°2 5-1 17°5 
53. CO | 255 358 1,728 4,421 15-3 321-3 2°8 4-9 17-1 
43° | | 999 299 1,460 3,768 10-2 237°5 2-8 3-7 11°83 
9 CO 248 390 1,724 4,803 13°5 265-8 3-3 4°5 11-1 
15 | 250 383 1,531 5,079 12°5 284-0 2-9 41 10°8 
61 | 256 332 1,629 4,408 14°5 273°6 2-0 3-4 11°4 
71 | $10 352 1,514 4,458 13°2 313-2 2-7 3:7 14-1 
76 | 959 294 1,520 4,274 12°2 299-5 1-9 3-0 13-0 
6 CUd|s«C | 280 338 1,712 4,224 12°7 281°3 2°5 3-0 9-8 
6 | 234 268 1,699 3,861 11°5 217-0 2°4 3-0 7-0 
2 | | 984 295 1,853 4,471 12-4 218-1 1-9 2°5 7-9 
0 | | 215 251 1,476 3,652 10-7 158-7 2-2 2°4 6-6 
| 199 303 1,415 4,440 11-0 197-4 2-7 3-2 10-1 
ns issued ye National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, 
Table VII COMMODITY PRICES 
- UNITED KINGDOM U.S.A. GERMANY FRANCE ITALY? 
5 Cost of ER Mme: Soe 
ndex of Wholesale 1 | Wholesale | Wholesale pated Wholesale; Costof | Wholesale; Cost of 
PFodue- a eo (Depart- Statis- | (Statis- - Living Living 
tion ty) anstetl “2 ae —— ae — Ge deste) atts, 
narter! i = n- ini ic! ni jigu 
—_ Trade omist” of Labour) a re amt) Gus ndrale je 
4= 4 wl on 
1918= 100; 1913 = 100 1914 = 100 1918 §=9100/1018= 100; = 100 | 1913= 100 | 1914= 100 | 1918 = 100 an te | 

1927 | , 
110-8 JANUARY 148-6 | 143-1 172 138-4 | 185-9 | 144-6 | 621-8 524 y 
L081 APRIL 139-8 | 142-8 164 134°3 | 184°8 | 146°4 | 636-3 625 
1059 JULY 141°1 | 144-1 164 134-8 | 187-6 | 150-0 | 620-5 507 
07°4 OCTOBER 141-4 | 142°5 169 139-0 | 139°8 | 150-2 | 687-0 498 

1928 
05-7 JANUARY 141-1 | 141-5 166 138-0 | 188-7 | 150-8 | 606-7 507 134°3 145 
03-7 PRIL 142-9 | 145°7 164 189-5 | 189-5 | 150-7 | 623-8 519 134°7 145 
95:4 JULY 141-1 | 141-9 165 140-8 | 141°6 | 152-6 | 623-8 519 132-°6 143 
05:2 OCTOBER 137-9 | 136-9 167 140-1 | 140-1 | 152-1 | 617-0 531 183°5 144 

1929 

















08-3 JANUARY .. | 188°3 | 186-1 165 139-3 | 138-9 | 153-1 | 630-6 547 134-7 148 
11-0 APRIL e 138°8 | 135-0 161 188-7 | 137-1 | 153-6 | 626-7 556 133-8 150 
JULY 137°4 | 134-6 163 140-4 | 137-8 | 154-4 | 613-0 129°5 148 
08-2 AUGUST 135°9 | 134°5 164 140-0 | 188-1 | 154-0 | 596-4 555 128-6 146 
SEPTEMBER 135-8 | 131-9 165 139°7 | 138-1 | 153-6 | 597-3 128-1 147 
OCTOBER 136-1 | 129-6 167 138-0 | 137-2 "6 | 589°5 127-6 149 
14-8 NOVEMBER 134°0 | 126-9 167 135-2 135°5 | 153°0 | 583-7 565 126-0 149 
DECEMBER.. | 132-5 | 126-9 166 135-0 | 184-3 | 152°6 | 575-8 124°6 150 
1930 
JANUARY .. 131-0 | 123-7 164 1383-8 | 182-3 | 151-6 | 563-5 123-0 150 
19°6 FEBRUARY - 127-8 | 121-0 161 131-9 | 129°3 | 150-3 | 564-4 565 120-7 148 
Marca . 124°5 | 119°4 157 180°1 126°4 | 148°7 | 552-8 118-5 147 
APRIL ee 123-7 | 117°2 155 129-9 | 126-7 | 147-4 | 548-4 116-6 146 
0°9 ) May.. “s 122-0 | 115-8 154 127-7 125-7 | 146-7 | 541-5 572 114-1 144 
JUNE a 120°7 | 113-2 155 124°4 | 124-5 | 147-6 | 532-7 112-0 145 
JULY - 119-2 | 111-5 157 125-1 | 149-3 | 537°6 








ndon | 1 The indices, which are for the 1st of the nn are entered for the previous month to facilitate 
ndex j comparison, 


* Gold index. 
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Bank Meeting 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


SPECIAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 


ISSUE OF ADDITIONAL CAPITAL 


ACQUISITION OF SHARES OF WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 


DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S SPEECH 


tors was held at Edinburgh, on Wed- 
nesday, August 20, His Grace the Duke 
of Buccleuch, K.T., the governor of the 
bank, presiding. 
The secretary having read the advertise- 
ment calling the meeting, His Grace said : 
You have been called together to-day for 
the purpose of considering and, if approved, 
passing a resolution for the increase of the 
capital stock of the bank. The immediate 
purpose of this measure is to enable the 
bank, under an offer which has already been 
made, to acquire the shares of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank Limited, in exchange for 
an issue of Royal Bank stock. These 
proposals have already attracted a good 
deal of public notice. They have been 
widely discussed in the Scottish press, where 
they have been received with approval, 
whilst in the columns of the great London 
and other newspapers and financial journals 
they have occupied considerable space, and 
have been accorded a favourable reception. 


A SPECIAL General Court of Proprie- 


REASONS FOR THE STEP 


You will expect me to give on behalf of the 
board some account of the reasons which have 
led them to take this important step. In 
the first place, let me say that this is no new 
idea on the part of the directors and manage- 
ment of the bank. The bank has now hada 


long history of over two hundred years. 
It has, for a Scottish bank, a large capital, 
and its reserves have gradually grown to very 
substantial figures. As essentially a Scottish 
institution, Scotland must, of course, always 
take first place in its operations, and it is 
satisfactory to record that our business in 
Scotland has increased from year to year. 
The bank has maintained its individual 
character as an independent Scottish bank, 
and it has prospered on that policy. 


Over fifty years ago it opened a branch 
in the City of London, where it has now a 
large and important business. In 1924 it 
took over the old and valuable banking 
business of Drummonds’ at Charing Cross, 
and this has been fully justified by the results. 
Two years ago it opened a branch in New 
Bond Street, London, where it is gradually 
gathering a satisfactory connection. 

The bank has also a valuable foreign 
business. 

It is often said that in these days no 
business concern can afford to stand still, 
and that if it is not to go back there must be 
growth and development, coupled with 
adaptation to the conditions of the time. 
We have no desire to press this doctrine 
unduly, but we think it will not be difficult 
to justify the step now proposed as in the 
direction of progress. Scotland, as a field 
for banking, may be said to be well occupied, 
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although, where circumstances seem _ to 
warrant it, or where for the convenience of 
our customers it is desirable to link up a 
town or district with other branches, we do 
not hesitate to open new offices from time 
to time. For some years, however, we have 
felt that we must look to the south for any 
considerable further measure of expansion. 
We have repeatedly considered the question 
of opening branches in such important 
centres as Liverpool and Manchester, and 
we have no doubt that with our Scottish name 
and tradition we could develop businesses 
there in course of time. But this would 
necessarily be a somewhat slow and expensive 
method. In all these circumstances our 
minds have for some time turned towards 
the possibility of acquiring an interest in an 
English bank of suitable size with an existing 
branch organisation and an_ established 
goodwill. When, therefore, the opportunity 
presented itself of our entering into an 
arrangement with such a large and important 
concern as Williams Deacon’s Bank, an 
institution dating back to the eighteenth 
century with a long and honourable history, 
we felt it incumbent upon us to give the 
matter the fullest consideration. 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S TO PRESERVE 
ITS LOCAL AND INDIVIDUAL 
CHARACTER 


The question of the method of attaining 
the object in view was one of the first im- 
portance. In Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
if one might so put it, the feeling of local 
patriotism burns quite as fervently as in 
Scotland. From the outset, therefore, it 
was common ground that under any arrange- 
ment Williams Deacon’s Bank should con- 
tinue as a separate entity and preserve 
its local and individual character. In the 
course of our negotiations it was found that 
these objects could be secured by a union 
of interests in which the Royal Bank should 
become the holder of the shares of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, and the shareholders should 
take in exchange for their shares, stock of 
this bank. It is part of the proposed 
arrangement that as soon as circumstances 
permit there will be an interchange of 
directors, and as their board is larger than 
ours, three representatives of the Royal 
Bank will join their board, whilst two mem- 
bers of their board will become directors 
of the Royal Bank. This, it is hoped, will 
be to the advantage of both institutions. 


The members of their board, which meets 
in Manchester, are in personal contact with 
Lancashire and the North-West Midlands 
and their needs, and _ possess first-hand 
knowledge of local conditions. 


A CLEARING BANK: NO OVERLAPPING: 
LARGE DEPOSITS 

Williams Deacon’s Bank had a further 
attraction for us because of its membership 
of the London Clearing House. In this 
way it takes its place among the great 
London banks, and we, in turn, through 
our associate, will enjoy in some measure 
the privileges and prestige pertaining to the 
status of a clearing bank. 

One of the features of the alliance is that 
there is no overlapping, as Williams Deacon’s 
Bank operate in quite a separate sphere— 
their branch system being well spread over 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Cheshire, 
Staffordshire and North Wales. It is true 
that they have three principal offices in 
London, besides four more branches in the 
metropolitan area, but we cannot be too 
strong in London, where there is room for 
all, and their branches in London, along with 
our own, will form an important com- 
bination in that ever-increasing centre of 
business. 

It is needless to say that in approaching 
this important change we have been fully 
alive to the present depressed condition 
of the cotton industry in Lancashire, and 
all the various leading factors in this con- 
nection have been taken into account. 
It is well to observe here that Williams 
Deacon’s Bank have a large and valuable 
general business at their numerous branches, 
including London, quite apart from that 
connected with Lancashire’s principal in- 
dustry, and the number of their accounts 
is a steadily growing quantity. Their 
deposits amount to over £31,000,000, They 
also possess a shareholding in two important 
banking institutions—the British Overseas 
Bank and the Yorkshire Penny Bank. 


ROYAL BANK STOCK IN EXCHANGE 
FOR SHARES 


Having decided upon the method to be 
adopted—namely, that of an acquisition of 
shares—we had to consider as to the manner 
of payment. I need not say that quite a 
number of plans were discussed, but in the 
end the decision was reached of making an 
offer to settle for the shares by an issue of 
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additional capital 


rece ord 


on our part. It is a 
to that the directors 
Williams Deacon’s Bank expressed a wish 


pleasure of 


this method to others, 
of the 


act eptable 


for in preference 
that 
their 


confidence has been justified by the 


being opinion our stock would 


prove to shareholders. 
Their 
event, as you will agree when I inform you, 
as I am now able to do, that the acceptances 
of 


85 


amount to more than the 
per for which we stipulated. In 
this connection 


our offer now 
cent. 
may I correct a misappre- 
hension which has appeared in some of the 
press comments regarding our stock. The 
impression seemed to be that, as the market 
quotation is £100 stock, the stock 
presents a somewhat unwieldy security from 
the selling point of view, and it was suggested 
that some plan of splitting should be adopted. 
This, is quite unnecessary. As is 
well known in Scotland, although the stock 
is quoted as per {100, it is transferable in any 
sum. Indeed, 


for of 


however, 


we have occasional transac- 
tions involving odd shillings and pence of 
stock, much prefer 
that the lowest unit should be {1. For the 


although we, of course, 


benefit of our English friends we may say 
that we have numerous holdings not only 


under f{100, but under £50, and the smaller 
investor is thus well represented 
register. 


on our 


STRENGTHENING 
FROM 


OF RESERVES 
PREMIUM ON NEW ISSUE. 


One result of paying for Williams Deacon’s 
shares in an issue of our stock is that, as it 
has been taken for purposes of computation 
at the market price, a large premium emerges 
on the transaction. Out of this premium 
we would propose to meet the expenses of the 
transfer and to write down the shares as an 
investment to such a figure as will show a 
substantial surplus over book value. There 
will remain a large sum which we propose 
to apply in adding materially to the reserves 
of the bank, both external and internal. 
The disposition of this premium will fall 
to be dealt with in our annual report and 
balance sheet which will be submitted for 


adoption at the annual general court in 
November. 
We have reason to know that the scheme 


commends itself to quite a number of our 
largest stockholders—indeed, we have not 
heard of any contrary opinion on the part 
of any of our proprietors, and in submitting 
this proposal the directors feel that in their 
considered judgment they can commend it 
to your support as a measure calculated 
to further the best interests of the bank. 
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Even in the conduct of the affairs of so 
mundane a concern as a bank a certain 
amount of vision is required, although 
probably in banking more than in any other 
department of life, that vision requires to 
be tempered by prudence and common sense, 
and in weighing the position and in coming 
to a decision the directors have done their 
best to accord due value to all the different 
considerations. 


FURTHER 
TION OF 


DEVELOPMENT : 
BRANCH OF 
ENGLAND 


ACQUISI- 
BANK OF 


Although it is scarcely 
business of this meeting, I cannot sit down 
without recording the gratification of the 
directors and management of this bank at 
being able so soon after the announcement 
of this scheme to intimate another important 
development, namely, the arrangement which 
has now taken effect for the transfer to the 
Royal Bank of the private banking business 
heretofore carried on by the Bank of England 
at their western branch in Burlington Gardens, 
London. It is being continued under the 
same management and at the same address 
by this bank, and the branch is now known 
as “‘ The Royal Bank of Scotland, Western 
Branch.”” The business has been carried on 
by the Bank of England for over eighty years 
in the present premises, which occupy a most 
central and convenient position, and we have 
reason to hope that under the charge of 
Mr. Howe, who continues as agent, assisted 
by his present staff, practically the whole 
of the connection will be retained. We can 
certainly assure our important and valuable 
clientele that their business will receive the 
same careful and personal attention as 
hitherto. 


relevant to the 


We have always been proud of our con- 
nection with the Bank of England, which 
has extended over the whole of our history, 
and we regard it as a high honour that we 
should have been able by the acquisition 
of this branch to follow in such a distinguished 
line of succession. 


CAPITAL INCREASE AUTHORISED 


His Grace then moved the resolution 
increasing the capital from two million 
five hundred thousand pounds to_ three 
million eight hundred thousand pounds by 
the creation of additional stock to the extent 
of one million three hundred thousand 
pounds, to be issued so far as required i 
exchange for the shares of Williams Deacon's 
Bank, Limited. 


Mr. Herbert W. Haldane, C.A., chairman 
of directors, seconded, and after a few remarks 
in support of the resolution by Mr. J. L. Ewing, 
LL.D., it was put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 
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Canadian Bank Building 


Conditions 
By Ernest B. Roberts 


HE completion last July of the lofty head office 
building of the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 
Toronto—towering 450 feet above the street, and 
believed to be the highest building in the Empire—serves 
to focus the interest of bankers on bank architecture in 
Canada. Architectural style seems to be entering a fourth 
stage, that of the skyscraper, for banks. Three earlier 
periods may be sketched: 

1. That of solid dignity, represented by baize 
topped table, quill pen and horsehair upholstery ; 

2. That of imposing, flamboyant buildings, partly 
copied from American financial houses after the 
Civil War; 

3. That marked by the erection of bank premises 
designed with due regard to climatic and 
ethnological conditions in a new land where both 
are unusual and extreme. 

Canadian bank directorates have always held that 
they have a sort of national obligation to lead the newer 
communities rather than to follow business. Bank 
buildings have often preceded even school and church 
in the new, virgin lands. A good illustration of this is the 
“tent bank” of the Canadian Bank of Commerce put 
up during the miners’ rush for gold in Gowganda, 
Ontario, and the greater rush to Klondike in 1808. 

Land is still looked upon almost as a chattel in the 
Dominion. No tradition, no sentiment attaches to its 
possession. The reason is that there is so much of it. 
Farm implements and livestock are often far more costly 
than freehold farm lands. Besides, land has always been 
such a speculative, risky kind of possession that the 
earlier settlers’ prejudices still influence the Canadian 
Bank Act. A provision in the first Bank Act specifically 
guarded against the holding of land as an investment 
beyond the actual premises in use. Thus in general the 
early banks could not take advantage of the increasing 
values of land around them, and had even to rely on 
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outside capitalists for the erection of their premises. 
To-day the tendency is somewhat to approach the 
speculative in the way banks vie with each other to 
secure corner sites for the erection of city branches. 

With the opening of the Canadian West some thirty 
years ago the old tradition was shaken. A new problem 
had arisen. Banks wishing to establish branches in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan found there was nothing 
rentable on the ocean-like prairies as far as eye could 
see. They were obliged to put up their own premises. 
This led to the formation of subsidiary companies for 
that purpose, and to-day some of the banks in the 
Dominion maintain large self-contained departments for 
their architectural work, though others employ outside 
architects. Generally when skyscrapers are erected in 
Canada, local architects co-operate with American 
specialists — for this kind of construction is more 
advanced in the States and, perhaps somewhat unfortu- 
nately, a good deal of American specialities and 
much material have to be imported into Canada in 
consequence. 

In the old Canadian settlements of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, Quebec and Ontario, substantial masonry and 
local stone are used. In the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia timber is still much employed. Many of the 
temporary buildings set up in San Francisco after the 
earthquake there were purchased later for use in Western 
Canada by bank managements and these, of a pedi- 
mented and pillastered style, have even set a permanent 
style for bank premises. 

“Tt is evident that the banks have taken the lead,” 
writes Victor Ross, “in establishing the classical tradi- 
tions of architecture in the newly-settled districts of the 
country. . . . Thecriticism frequently directed against 
the managements that they erect buildings of needlessly 
monumental character for their branches is one which 
will not bear close examination. The charge is one that 
is based largely upon the columnar treatment of the 
facade.” 

After years of experimenting, a standard type of office 
structure has been evolved by each of the banks, though 
they differ considerably from bank to bank. The main 
object is to have a building that can be put up at moderate 
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cost, and one that is architecturally simple so as not to 
“date” through accentuated fashion. Thus, if necessary, 
it may be converted into shop premises and let for that 
or other purposes in the quickly-changing conditions that 
rule for all buildings in Canada. The design is generally 
that of a one-storey brick or stone building, faced with 
contrasting material. This type is used in the small, new 
communities both in Eastern and Western Canada. For 
the same communities when they grow to be towns— 
often a matter of a few years—an enlarged edition of the 
tvpe with two or three storeys is favoured, often built of 
granite, with an ornate exterior. In the cities—every 
Canadian place of over 50,000 inhabitants becomes auto- 
matically a city—more variety, depending on the site, 
is found. 

Living accommodation must be provided in most of 
the Western bank buildings. Rooms are provided, some- 
times for the junior staff, and sometimes for the manager 
and his family, the policies of banks differing on this 
point. In some places, settled mainly by Central 
Europeans, ordinary board and sleeping rooms are not 
always desirable. (The “ white man’s burden” has been 
said to be indigestion! ) 

Such an apparently small thing as the growing use 
of safety deposit boxes is influencing bank designs. The 
usual need for precaution against fire and theft is added 
to by the public use of bank vaults for deposits, and so 
special entrances have to be devised. 

In general, bankers to-day cannily try not to offend 
with a show of affluence in their buildings. “ While a 
bank building may dominate its neighbours to a certain 
extent ’—so writes one architect—“ it ought not to be 
designed on lines so formal as to be a detriment to its 
more modest neighbours.”’ And that seems to be the sane 
middle way being walked by Canadian bankers. 

Skyscraper office buildings have been known in 
Canada for twenty years, notably in Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. Ten new “scrapers” have 
gone up in central Toronto within the last three years, and 
the tendency is said to be toward the putting up of more 
in the next few years, notwithstanding the opinion of 
some architects that the “life” of such edifices is only 
between fifteen and twenty-five years. Bank buildings, 
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therefore, seem destined to follow the fashion. The new 
head office of the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 
Toronto is both a lead and an extreme example. 

The building is thirty storeys high—not perhaps great 
when the 67-storey Chrysler building in New York is 
compared, but still standing out above all else in the city. 
It has been put up on a site 149 feet by 168. The height 
to the topmost floor is 413 feet. The main banking room 
is some 140 feet long by 80 feet wide and 60 feet high. 
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TENT BANK OF CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE AT GOWGANDA, 
ONTARIO, DURING THE GOLD MINERS’ RUSH. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia has recently bought a 
central site in Toronto at a cost of $2,000,000, and 
the management has announced that a new building will 
be put up as a head office, to be designed mainly for 
the bank’s business and the convenience of its clients, 
but also “ in keeping with the architectural development 
of the city’s downtown section ”—a statement interpreted 
freely as inevitably connoting a skyscraper. Somewhat 
smaller skyscraper bank buildings are being erected or 
are in contemplation, it is reported, in Montreal, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver — the Stock Exchange 
“slump ” of last autumn alone having delayed work on 
three of them. 
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THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
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Some Martins Branches 


By Professor C. H. Reilly 


R. DARCY BRADDELL has since the war been 
M looked up to by the architectural profession 

generally as one of the younger architects with 
something interesting and personal to say. The fact that 
Lord Melchett and his son should both have chosen him 
for their private work at their own houses, whomever 
they give their giant blocks of offices to, was in itself 
indicative. The fact, too, that Sir Nigel Playfair, another 
man of taste and with a high repute for his choice of 
artists to work for him in whatever sphere, also gave his 
own house in Thurloe Place into Mr. Braddell’s hands 
raises interest. When, therefore, Mr. Robert Holland 
Martin chooses Mr. Braddell and his partner for more 
commercial work like branch banks, it is clear that banks’ 
directors, or some of them, are at last looking round for 
the rising generation of architects, who are also artists, 
rather than keeping to the old stagers who have done 
their work for donkeys’ years, just because they know 
all about the size of bank counters and such-like easily- 
acquired facts. I should be very ready to maintain any- 
where that there is a great deal both of laziness and 
bunkum combined—laziness on the client’s side and 
bunkum on the architect’s—in the notion that the archi- 
tect to-day must be a specialized practitioner to get the 
best or even the most efficient results in such buildings 
as banks, hospitals and schools. There is no doubt, of 
course, that a man who has done before one or two 
similar buildings saves at the outset a few hours of his 
own time and that of his client’s, but generally that is all. 
On the other hand, the fact that he is willing to be thought 
a specialist in a particular type of building is a pretty 
sure indication that he feels his merits as a designer need 
bolstering up in some such extraneous way. It is an 
undisputed truth among architects with an open mind 
on the subject that the work of the so-called specialist 
architects, however correct it may be in secondary and 
minor matters, is in the main point of fine imaginative 
expression on almost all occasions a failure. 
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I am quite sure the reason why our hospitals through- 
out the country are such dreary erections, why most 
people would sooner smoulder away in some private 
nursing home or under the unhygienic conditions of their 
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Architects] [Braddell and Deane 
THE FAGADE TO HIGH STREET, MAIDSTONE, MARTINS 
BANK LIMITED 


( own private houses, is due to this fact. In New York 
. and Montreal, where the chief hospitals are fine archi- 
tecture as well as efficient hospitals, the general public, 
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however wealthy, flock to them. These hospitals are 
humane and decent buildings, not the glazed atrocities 
of the specialist hospital architect. The same thing applies 
to bank buildings. The fact that Sir Edwin Lutyens, our 
great domestic architect in pre-war days, is now a great 
bank architect should be sufficient to explode the notion 
that only architects who have already designed banks 
are competent to design fresh ones. That is probably 
exactly what they are not competent to do, at any rate 
after the hundredth attempt. They may design new ones, 
but they will not be fresh ones. Their buildings will pro- 
bably be born dead and the great art of architecture to 
which we all, even bank directors, pay lip service, will 
not be advanced. 

The fact of the matter is, of course, that a new mind 
of any capacity can very quickly grasp the fixed data 
of the problem, and, being fresh to this data, is much 
more likely to find interesting solutions to the problems 
they involve. It would be absurd to think that Sir 
Christopher Wren would not have designed the best banks 
of his day just as he did the best cathedral, the best 
churches, the best palaces, hospitals, houses and every- 
thing else. When, therefore, bank directors begin to look 
round and see who are doing the vital and interesting 
modern work and which architect people of recognized 
taste are employing, and when, too, they give to such men 
their bank commissions, there is every hope that our 
banks will become, as they well can be, among the best 
architectural products of our time. If the right architects 
are chosen, these buildings have everything in their 
favour. They have to be substantial, built of good 
materials and planned with the spaciousness and ease 
which allows for the play of the imagination. Most of all, 
bank buildings to-day are not expected to have that 
advertising quality called for in so many types of modern 
building, which from the start makes good architecture 
impossible. What more, then, could the best architect in 
the land, young or old, want than a few bank commissions 
every now and then in addition to his ordinary work ? 

Mr. Braddell’s chief opportunity so far has been 
Martins’ Maidstone branch, and a very interesting result 
he has achieved. This is a bank in the High Street of 
the town. Now a feature of this street, as will be seen 
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from the illustration, is that each house has an oriel 
window running up to the roof or gable through the 
second and third storeys. Some of the houses are in 





brick, some in stucco. Mr. Braddell has chosen for 
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THE BANKING HALL, MAIDSTONE 
BANK LIMITED 
his front narrow two-inch red brick of a dull tone. By 


keeping to the traditional shape of the oriel window, 
executed in the natural materials of squared oak and 















SOME USES OF THE 
BURROUGHS DUPLEX 











Listing In-Clearing. 





Waste. 





Remittances. 







Day Book, Check Ledgers, or 
Current Account Books. 







Preparing Supplementary Led- 
gers and Statements showing 
Cheque numbers and amounts. 







Dividend and Coupon listing. 






Internal Transfer Records. 





Trial Balances giving totals of 
Debit and Credit balances as a 
result of one run through the 
Ledger. 









General Adding Work. 
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BURROUGHS DUPLEX 


ADDING MACHINE 
“Two Adding Machines 


P Mu 
in one 


This is the ideal model for all bank 
figure work. It lists, adds and prints 
totals of groups of figures—‘remembers’ 
them—then prints an automatic grand 
total of all groups without relisting 
group totals. 

e 





Practically every routine operation in 
a branch bank is handled far more 
quickly and accurately by this flexible 
machine. One style of Duplex is 
specially designed for Interior Proof 
work. It solves the waste and remit- 
tance problem in all Town Clearing 
branches, by eliminating operations 
and speeding up the work. It can be 
used with the same advantage in 
Metropolitan and Country branches. 


There are over 100 different styles of 
Burroughs Adding, Bookkeeping, Cal- 
culating, and Typewriter Accounting 
Machines for every phase of bank 
routine. A specialist of Burroughs 
Banks Department will investigate 
your accounting problems, and recom- 
mend—without fee or obligation—the 
most suitable machine for your work. 


Burrow Machines 
urroughs 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LTD. 


Chesham House, 136, Regent St., London, W.1 


‘Phone: REGENT 7061 Branches in all 
(8 lines). principal cities. 
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brick filling, he has been able to leave a fine field for this 
brick work on both sides of it, although the frontage at 
his disposal was an extremely narrow one. Still further 
to enhance the value of his fine brickwork he has not 
only given to his ground-floor door and windows arched 
heads of strongly moulded bricks, but he has supported 
his oriel on a finely moulded brick corbel. As will be 
seen, this corbel composes admirably with the two arches 
below it, and the three together, with the deep recessing 
of their mouldings and the value obtained from the light 
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BRANCH AT BEXLEY HEATH, MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


mortar joints, give at once a very distinguished appear- 
ance to the banking quarters proper. Indeed, this lower 
portion of the facade is a very effective yet very novel 
treatment such as might be expected from Mr. Braddell, 
but not to be found in the ordinary bank design. It 
shows at once the advantage Martins have gained by 
employing such an artist instead of the ordinary bank 
architect. The work above, purposely conforming to the 
character of the street in a way for which in these days 
we may be very grateful, is necessarily not so novel. 
Anyone, however, passing down the High Street must 





Correspondent Banks 


NEARLY a century’s accumulated ex- 
perience and conservative progress have 
qualified the Westminster Bank to offer 
its characteristic services as a London 
correspondent to foreign and colonial 
business establishments. It functions 
through a system of over a thousand of 
its own branches in England and repre- 
sentation in every banking town in the 
world, and is amply equipped (as are the 
Paris and Brussels offices of the West- 
minster Foreign Bank) for specialized 
service in credits, collections, exchange, 
and all the ramifications of modern bank- 
ing. Banks or merchant houses wishing 
to establish a London connexion are 
invited to communicate with 
the Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK 
LIMITED 


Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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see at a glance that this building belongs to some inter- 
esting institution. The next thing they probably observe 
is the golden grasshopper picturesquely projecting under 
the oriel from a wrought iron bracket, and, if that well- 
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ENTRANCE TO THE BEXLEY HEATH BRANCH, MARTINS 
BANK LIMITED 


known symbol does not tell them the building is one of 
Martins’ banks, there is the name itself in gilded wrought 
iron letters harmonizing well with the gilded grass- 
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G. E. WALLIS « SONS, LIMITED 


Builders 


LONDON AND MAIDSTONE 
(Contractors for MARTINS BANK, MAIDSTONE described in this issue) 
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work of every 
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MIDLAND 
NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
LLOYDS BANK. TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. W. LLOYDS 
Architects: Messrs Gunton & Gunton, FF.R.I.B.A. WESTMINSTER 
BARCLAYS 
Registered Office : MARTINS BANK, 
BROADMEAD WORKS, Etc., Ete. 
Maidstone, Kent. C 
ontractors 
Telephone : 4055 (3 lines). Son 
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London Office: =e 
MEDWAY HOUSE, Stratford-on-Avon 
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ALSO BUILDING BRANCH AT GRAVESEND Catford. 
Etc., Ete. 
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hopper. Altogether, given the conditions of the problem, 
this is, in my opinion, an extraordinarily satisfactory 
bank front, with just that touch of originality which is 
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AN INTERIOR VIEW, WIGMORE STREET BRANCH, MARTINS 
BANK LIMITED 


to be expected from an architect like Mr. Braddell, but 
which bank buildings so rarely show. 
The interior exhibits a very ingenious plan, by which 









DISTINCTIVE as well as DURABLE 


Leyland Rubber Tiling is available in endless 
colours and designs, so that it is a simple matter 
to create any desired effect for the finished floor. 
In addition, Leyland Rubber Tiling withstands 
the heavy wear of office use for a generation cr 
more without loss of its original beauty or fresh, 
dignified appearance. Waterproof, fire-resisting 
and easy to clean, Leyland Rubber Tiling is the 
ideal office floor. 


Write for Catalogue No. 39, which gives full 
particulars and prices. 


THE LEYLAND & BIRMINGHAM RUBBER CO. LTD. 


Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 
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a long narrow, rather straggling, site has been made to 
house not only a dignified banking hall and approach, 
but one which appears to serve its purpose very well. It 
was almost a stroke of genius on such a site, and a thing 
I suggest which the ordinary bank architect would not 
have thought of, to make an entrance hall across the 
full width of the site. This entrance gives at once that 
air of spacious dignity a bank should possess. If in the 
ordinary way the banking hall had been pushed to the 
front, and one had entered it directly from the street, it 
is easy now to see how narrow and restricted it would 
have been; but it was not so easy to have foreseen this 
solution of an entrance hall giving the proper feeling, 
then a broad corridor and then the banking hall, where 
the side is broader and can be properly lit.” All the detail, 
too, of this interior shows care and thought. There is 
evidence of real design everywhere and not just the tired 
acceptance of stock motives. 

The Bexley Heath branch, by the same architect, 
shows evidence of similar thought and care, though, in 
my opinion, the result is not perhaps quite as satisfactory. 
The problem was that most difficult of all to an architect 
—a single-storied building which has yet to be dignified. 
Mr. Braddell might have found an obvious, if common- 
place solution if he had covered his building with 
pilasters or columns in the way of the ordinary bank. 
He has avoided that and has tried to get a compensating 
vertical effect out of the piers of his windows. The most 
successful feature is the doorway in white Portland stone, 
with the grasshopper sign over it. This tall flat slab of 
white stonework, with the sign projecting over it and 
pierced with the door, is very effective on the plain field 
of brickwork round it. Once again the interior is full 
of thought and refined taste, bearing examination in 
every detail. 

As a final example of Mr. Braddell’s thought and 
care the new little Wigmore Street branch is given. Here 
all Mr. Braddell could do to the exterior was to introduce 
a new door into the over-elaborate front of the existing 
building. The interior, however, with its fluted dado, its 
charming furniture and flooring, is a good example again 
of his taste and invention. 
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“ British work for British hands, 
British trade for British lands.”’ 
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TYPEWRITERS 


are British-made throughout 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 


include 


INSTANTLY REMOVABLE AND 
INTERCHANGEABLE CARRIAGES, 
TEN KEY TABULATOR. 


Typewriter Manufacturers 


(1925) CO, NOTTINGHAM | 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Telegrams: Barlock, Nottingham. 


Telephone : 75141/2 Nottingham. 

















“TURK 99 SYSTEM DRYING CO., LTD. 


(Patent Process) 


Contractors for DRYING NEW BUILDINGS, DAMP 
ROOMS, BASEMENTS, STRONGROONS, Etc. 


Telephones: Telegrams: 
PADD. 0811, 1006 “KILNS (PADD.) LONDON.’’ 
Registered Offices: 
Bakerloo Chambers, 304, Edgware Road, W.2. 


Fresh air drawn from outside is heated to a temperature of 
95° to 100° by passing through ducts in the stove, the hot air 
rapidly heats the walls and all available surfaces and absorbs 
es moisture, which in turn is drawn through the stove flue 

all dampness expelled from the building ; this circle of 
pode Ben continues without interruption until the rooms or 
spaces are bone dry. The system has been adopted in 
thousands of new and “old Public Buildings and approved by 
leading architects in all parts of the country. The plant can 
be quickly installed and as promptly dismantled and removed 
without interference with other trades. 


















Successfully employed during construction in the following :— 
BANKS _Westmingter, Lloyds, Barclays, Bank of Scotland, New South Wales, Midland Ltd., Nat. Prov. and Union, Bank 
Hong- ow — Shanghai, and many others. Over 600 branches dried 


INSURANCE BUIL GS—Phoenix Assurance, Prudential Assurance, Royal Insurance, Norwich Union Insurance, 


Northern &..—~. te Union Assurance, &c. 
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7 BLOMFIELD ST. 
LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel. : 
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AUTOMATIC NUMBERING AND 
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PANSTWOWY BANK ROLNY 


(THE STATE LAND BANK). 


Head Office: 
50, Nowogrodzka str. WARSAW. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT POLAND, 


Telegraphic Address: “ CENTROPEBROL” 


Capital paid up - - = Ziotys 130,000,000 


Total Resources, sais 0% 
as on August Ist, 1930 ~ Zlotys 1,299,548,166.88 
(£30,941,622) 


THE STATE LAND BANK 


promotes the rural economic development. 


Supplies to the rural holdings long-term credit for 
agricultural investments and improvements, as well as short- 
term credit for turnover. 


The State Land Bank transacts banking business of 
every description. The 7 per cent. Mortgage Bonds and 
Debenture Bonds of the State Land Bank are expressed 
in gold zlotys and in foreign currencies, are secured by 
the total assets of the Bank, by land mortgage; and the 
payment of principal and interests is secured by the joint || © 


"4 guarantee of the State Treasury, i re 
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